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WHAT MAKES RAWLINGS 222’ 22! meskes Revlines sottbatis 


better. Check the many quality features 


SOFTBALLS BETTER... «vive tain tet ar ae 


bility and uniformity. Rawlings has a com- 
Rawlings selection of materials, high standards plete selection of softballs—all made to 


of construction plus unexcelled craftsmanship Rawlings high standards of quality. 


Accelerated Softballs 


Top of the Rawlings line —the finest softballs available. 


DOUBLE GUM 
PRIVATE ESTATE WOUND: 


KAPOK CORE: “== 
1 Latex impregnated 


More resilient, softer, lighter yarns are wound to 


long staple Kapok that re- core—not once, but 


tains its natural resiliency. twice by Rawlings 


exclusive process. 





TOP LEATHER 
COVERS: 


The double gum- 
winding insures per- 


Carefully selected and fect bond from cover 


to center. 


matched covers, hand sewn. 
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A412W—Protex Accelerated. A312W—12 inch Accelerated. 
Washable night cover. Washable night cover. 


Standard Construction Softballs 





512W 1212W 1512W 
These are a few of Rawlings top quality, official softballs. 
These are 12 inch with washable cover, but not of 
accelerated construction. 





"The Finest In The Field!” 


ST.LOUIS + NEW YORK + LOS ANGELES + DALLAS + CHICAGO 
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Webster says, 
“a polyhedron of twenty faces.” 


Translated, 
it’s the strongest, best balanced car- 


cass pattern that can be applied to 
a ball. 





m(4k)= 





The new label tells part of the story ... 


























There’s that word—icosahedron—and, behind it, an odd 
sort of geometric figure. 


It means that, for the first time, fundamental mathematics 
have been applied to ball building—creating a perfect, 
predetermined pattern—placing a uniform nylon carcass 
on every new Voit ball. 


That’s why Voit chose to depart from more than a genera- 
tion of manufacturing and sales philosophy to market this 
new type of ball. 








After countless control tests and five years of field testing, 
the most cautious authorities in the sporting goods busi- 
ness are convinced that this is the finest ball ever made. 


And, you can prove it... 





OF mA) ee 


There have beena number of man- 
ufacturing methods. 

In its continued growth, the indus- 
try has pioneered and developed a 
variety of ways to build a ball— 
each with its advantages and its 
limitations. 
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The all-rubber ball, came on the 
scene a generation ago, providing 
economical performance and sub- 
stantially better wear than leather. 
But, in order to retain the shape of 
the ball and to strengthen it for 
the beating taken during continual 
play, the ball needed some form 
of structural reinforcement—a car- 


Cord-winding came into being as an 
early, improved method of reinforc- 
ing the ball. But, in giving it struc- 
tural strength, it also created a 
problem that was built into every 
ball. 

The ‘random coverage of ‘threads 
often loosened—taking a toll in 
uneven wear, lumps and soft spots 
—causing the ball to go out-of- 
round. 


Voit abandoned this method, mak- 
ing a genuine stride forward by 
developing a fabric lining that pro- 
vided a strong, uniform bonding 
over the bladder and beneath the 
cover. 

Voit’s “single pole” application 
offered near-perfect coverage in 
multiple layers, but—since the car- 
cass was built by hand—even this 
most advanced method was. sus- 
ceptible to human error and ‘left 
room for improvement. 


The Greeks had a word for it... 


But it took years of research by Voit’s best technical 
personnel, the enthusiastic assistance of several theo- 
retical mathematicians, and astronomers from one of 
the nation’s leading observatories to find the answer. 


And, of course, it had been there all the time. . . since 


ancient Greece . . 
anybody’s geometry text... 
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*11 United States and foreign article, apparatus, 


methods and machine patents applied for. 


. neatly tucked away in the back of 


It’s a perfectly symmetrical 
polyhedron, possessing the 
absolute maximum number of 
equidistant points that can be 
placed on a sphere, making it 
the strongest, best balanced 
carcass pattern that can be 
applied to a ball. 


Next, place that pattern on a 
sphere and repeat it countless 
times until it uniformly covers 
and contains the sphere. 


Now, convert that theory, that 
formula, .to a highly complex 
battery of machines that are 
full automated and capable of 
precise performance. To guide 
these machines get the very 
latest digital computer to pro- 
vide an electronic guidance 
system, monitoring these 
machines for accuracy and 
control every split second dur- 
ing fabrication. 


Then, provide those machines 
with the most advanced syn- 
thetic filaments to spin 
repeated, predetermined pat- 
terns on the bladder . . . over 
and over again. 


Voit did.* 
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Fig. 1 








Fig. 3 


Start with the best butyl bladder, containing 
Voit’s superior self-lubricating valve. 

Then, watch the filaments being placed on the 
bladder at the first set of poles. (Fig. 1) 


Yard after yard of nylon is spun on to the 
carcass, and every strand is working as the 
machine makes a predetermined shift to a 
new set of poles. (Fig. 2) 


The electronically-controlled machine contin- 
ues until it completes a winding cycle at each 
of 12 poles. Take a very careful look and you’ll 
see the first icosahedron pattern. (Fig. 3) 


After countless repetitions of this basic icosa- 
hedron pattern, each originating from a dif- 
ferent set of poles, the bladder is uniformly 
and completely covered. (Fig. 4) 


Each strand of nylon is then impregnatea 
with a sealing agent until it can be forever 
locked in place—fused into a super-strong, 
continuous carcass by precision curing in a 
smooth mold. 

The finished carcass is a perfectly smooth 
sphere, providing an ideal base for the cover 
which is now assured of absolutely uniform 
thickness. (Fig. 5) 


The cover itself is an entirely new composi- 
tion, and a new applicable process assures 
uniform thickness. This means exceptional 
performance and “feel” plus wear qualities 


that surpass any other type cover on the 
market. (Fig. 6) 


The important news about the new Voit 
Icosahedron ball is that the buyer is now 
assured of balanced wear. The finest carcass 
can’t give full value without an equally fine 
cover. The most durable cover is of little value 
with an inferior carcass. 


Voit’s balanced icosahedron construction combines: 


© Maximum carcass lite 
Maximum cover wear 
Complete uniformity 
Official performance for the 
life of the ball 
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LET’S BUILD AN ENTIRELY NEW BALL... 








and the test results prove it. . 





Here’s a summary of a few of the more significant tests to which 
any ball can be put — in the laboratory or in actual play — show- 
ing how the new Voit Icosahedron ball scores in some of the most 


important test categories. 
The Proof | | 


For those interested in detailed technical results, your Voit repre- 
sentative will be more than pleased to provide specific information 
on performance, life, shape retention, weight, inflation, cover 
wear, weather resistance and many others. 


But, here’s a sample: 


1. PERFORMANCE LIFE 2. SHAPE RETENTION 3. COVER WEAR RESISTANCE 

VOIT COMPETITORS VOIT COMPETITORS VOIT COMPETITORS 
B Cc B Cc B 
Measured by standard bounce machine and Measuring the hidden weaknesses that come Measured by bounce machine and Taber Abrader. 
shaper tests to the end of usable life. Some from carcass failure, a lump, a blister, an area This is an important feature, of course. But 
balls fail because of rapid cover wear while where a seam has weakened and out-of- it is only one important ingredient in the total 
others become so badly misshapen that the roundness has begun. Often the cover is as strength, life and performance of any ball. 
test can no longer be continued. good as new when the ball becomes unplayable. 


We’ve talked a great deal 
about absolute uniform- 
ity in manufacture, and 
part of the proof is in the 
weight. The Rule Books 
allow a 1 ounce tolerance, 
plus or minus. The pre- 
cise production control on 
the new Voit Icosahedron 
ball permits less than 14 ounce variance. Test it 
yourself ! 





We made a final test that we don’t recommend your 
trying. It introduced some ear-splitting testimony 
to the balanced construction of the new Voit ball! 


Buy two Voit CB2 Icosa- 
hedron Basketballs. 

Put them into test along 
with those of any other 


manufacturer—for wear, 
Houlle Your performance, and “‘feel”’. 


If they do not outper- 

Money Rack form all others, return 
them to us with your 
test results and your 
comments and we will 
refund to you twice 
their full price. 





Placing an inflating needle 
in the ball, we let the pres- 
sure build. After taking an 
incredible amount of infla- 
tion, the ball shattered into 
a number of small pieces 
rather than experiencing a 
blow-out at a weak point. 
There are no weak points in 
the new Voit ball. 

You may have some other 
tests of your own, but this 
much is certain: The old standards no longer 
apply. The new Voit Icosahedron ball has set new 
standards by which to judge the worth of any ball. 
We know what the new ball will do. 

We respectfully suggest you prove it to yourself ... 
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Subsidiary of American Machine & Foundry Company 
New York 11 Chicago 11 Los Angeles 11 
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OC Send free 1959 catalog of MOORE Uniformity Gymwear styles for girls. 
0) Send sample of ‘The Rocket,’ Style A24. Color 
0 1-pe. Suits 0 Shorts and Shirts 


( Stores buy for us. 


C) We’re interested in: 
OC) We order directly from mfr. 


0 Send folder, “Physical Education . . . An Important Message to Parents.” FREE 

















in any quantity. Send copies. 
by title 
school 
school address phone 
city zone state 











STYLE A24 
‘THE ROCKET’ TUMBLER SUIT 


The fairest bid to be gym fashion's darling. ‘The 
Rocket’ is alive with splendid, bloomer-features to 
make the gym-hour your girls’ finest hour. It has a 
trace of ‘blousiness’ for e-a-s-e in action . . . while 
the elastic, set-in back reaches around, and a bit 
beyond, to hold the waist and gently nip at hips. 
Gentle, too, is the elastic in each leg. Smart collar, 
pocket, grippers... all in all, attractively and 
comfortably proper in all vigorous drills and 
practices. Made from Sanforized MOORE Gymcloth, 


in Tropic Green, Swing Blue, Navy, White. 


*“How can I convince my PTA 
about gym suits?”’ 


Ask for folder, “Physical Education— 
An Important Message to Parents.” This 
is a ‘take-home’ pamphlet, explaining 
vital significance of physical education 
and the role of the gymsuit in achieving 
these objectives. Has space for parents 
to sign—space to add your own special 
message, too. Helps win support for your 





program from mothers, PTA, school offi- 
cials. FREE in any quantity. 


Write for your free copy 


E.R. MOORE CoO. 
932 Dakin Street + Chicago 13, Illinois 
Phone GRaceland 7-3600 


268 Norman Avenue « Brooklyn 22, New York 
Phone EVergreen 3-2800 


MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 
1641 N. Allesandro Street + Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 
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THE DOUBLE-BILT© STRAIGHT FIBER 
TUBULAR GLASS ROD WITH SPIRAL MARKINGS 
So light—yet slim and strong! Only a tubular 
glass Shakespeare Wonderod is double-bilt with 
(1) a reinforcing glass fiber cylindrical wall on 
the inside, and (2) thousands of parallel glass 
fibers on the outside, straight and continuous 
from butt to tip for strength. Every Wonderod 
is built to taper with extra tough, small diam- 
eter tip for casting, and rugged, power-packed 
butt to hook and land big fish. This patented 
Shakespeare process assures lasting quality in 
every Wonderod. © by Shakespeare Co. 1958 
Above No. 1579 Push-Button Wonderod—$17.95. Left to right 
No. 1466 Spinning—$18.95, No. 1572 Casting—$14.95, No. 
1451 Fly Wonderod—$18.95, No. 1015 Salt Water—$15.95. 
FREE! WRITE FOR NEW COLOR FISHING CATALOG 
SHAKESPEARE CO., Dept. J-4, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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YOU BET THERE’S A DIFFERENCE 


A difference in durability—16 points of in Trampolins! —e 


direct support to the perimeter frame, 
ROUND steel tubing, proven to give the 


iff 
greatest possible frame strength. The di erence is 
A difference is safety—Four separate leg 

sections mean the only trampolin with we Mal 
REALLY all-clear understructure. 

A difference in performance—steel 
springs or rubber cables, nylon web beds, 
specially woven and with extra stitching 
... AND the famous Quick Turn Ad- 
juster for precise bed tension. 

Check these and other Gym Master ex- 
clusive features and you'll agree— 


Gym Master is built better 
where if counts most! 


THE VARSITY 6 ft. x 12 ft. nylon web bed 
9 ft. x 15 ft. frame 


THE JUMBO 7 ft. x 14 ft. nylon web bed 
10 ft. x 17 ft. frame 


Write today for complete information 


FENNER HAMILTON TRAMPOLIN CO. 


3200 SOUTH ZUNI STREET © ENGLEWOOD, COLORADO 
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April 8-11 
AAHPER Central District Convention, Ho- 
tel Russell-Lamson, Waterloo, lowa 
April 12-18 
National Library Week 
April 15-17 
AAHPER- Midwest District Convention, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
April 19-23 
AAHPER Eastern District Conference, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 
April 21 
Eastern Association for Physical Education 
of College Women Program, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 
April 24-26 
Midwest Association for Physical Education 
of College Women Annual Meeting, McCor- 
mick's Creek State Park, Spencer, Ind. 
May 3-9 
National Youth Fitness Week 
May 6-9 
American College Health Association An- 
nual Meeting, Warwick Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
May 24-27 
National Industrial Recreation Association 
Conference, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 
May 27-29 
State Inter-Agency Committees for Recrea- 
tion, 7th Annual Conference, Convention 
Center, Virginia Beach, Virginia 
June 1-3 
District Presidents Conference, AAHPER 
Headquarters (NEA Center), Washington, 
db. C. 
June 6-7 
American College of Sports Medicine An- 
nual Scientific Sessions, Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
June 7-11 
State Association Presidents-elect Confer- 
ence, AAHPER Headquarters (NEA Center), 
Washington, D. C. 
June 21-26 
American Physical Therapy Association, 36th 
Annual Meeting, Hotel Leamington, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 
June 28-July 2 
National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
June 28-July 3 
Annual NEA Convention, St. Louis, Mo. 
July 31-August 7 
World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession, Washington, D. C. 
August 27-September 7 
Pan-American Games, Chicago, Illinois. 
September 13-16 
Conference on the Science Core in the Un- 
dergraduate Physical Education Major Pro- 
gram, Washington, D. C. 
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The oo Super K Baske tball by Wack Won — 





















NYLON WINDING 
KEEPS THIS 
INCREDIBLE BALL 
A PERFECT 
SPHEROID 
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AVAILABLE 
WITh SPECIAL 
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REVOLUTIONARY NEW SUPER K COVER 


DEVELOPED ESPECIALLY FOR ATHLETIC BALLS 
ly SEAMLESS 


Proven virtually indestructible in both laboratory and field tests, Super K has a 





sure-grip tackiness extending from cover to carcass . . . assuring perfect finger- 
tip control as long as the ball is in play. The new nylon wound Super K basket- 
ball is so tough that it may be used even on concrete or asphalt courts without 
damage to the ball or its permanent identification. Buy with an eye to long-run 


economy ... on your next order specify Super K by SEAMLESS. 


ATHLETIC GOODS DIVISION 


THE SEAMLESS russbeER COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN 3, CONN., U.S.A. 
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AAHPER 
YOUTH 

FITNESS 
TEST MANUAL 


Every Physical Education Department 
will want to administer this AAHPER 
test—the ONLY fitness test with na- 
tional norms, based on performances 
of 8500 boys and girls in 28 states. 
Developed by the AAHPER Youth Fit- 
ness Project, under the direction of Dr. 
Paul A. Hunsicker, this test is the an- 
swer to your fitness testing needs. By 
using the tables, you can compare 
your boys and girls with others of 
similar age and maturation levels 
throughout the United States. 





ALSO AVAILABLE— 


Personal Fitness Record 


Forms for each pupil taking the test— 
a four-page folder on white index. 


Class Composite Record 
Data sheet for recording students’ 
names and test information for the 
class; 8!/2 x I1 on white index. 


ee Te iit 


Order tocay 


ime 


AAHPER 
1201-16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


Please send me _______ copies of 
the AAHPER Youth Fitness 
Test Manual. (Single copy, 
50¢; 2-9 copies, 45¢ each; 10 
or more, 40¢ each) 

Please send me copies of 
the Personal Fitness Record. 
(1-99, 5¢ each; 100-499, $3.00 
per 100; 500-999, $2.75 per 
100; 1000 and over, $2.50 per 
100) 

Please send me _________ copies of 
the Class Composite Record. 


(Minimum order 25, 75¢; 
$3.00 per 100) 


Name 
Institution 


City ..... State 
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It is with deep regret that we 
report ‘the death of AAHPER 
President Pattric Ruth O’Keefe. 
Dr. O’Keefe, who passed away on 
March 9, 1959, after a brief ill- 
ness, was known for her fine con- 
tributions as a leader in the Asso- 
ciation and the profession. A 
memorial tribute to her will ap- 
pear in our May-June issue. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Safety, in every aspect of school living, 
is the theme for this issue, led off by our 
cover, which shows students in a Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, elementary school start- 
ing out early on the road to safety. 
More about safety education in Lincoln 
appears on p. 44-45, and a prediction 
about safe living in the decade ahead 
begins on p. 21. Special notes about 
safe practices on the playground (p. 24), 
in physical education classes (p. 31), 
and in water sports (p. 27) complete 
this month’s feature. 


AAHPER’S Youth Fitness Test is the sub- 
ject of a special informational article 
on p. 29-30. Answers to your questions 
about how to administer the test are 
presented in detail. 


Celebration of the Association’s 75th 
Anniversary gets under way with the 
announcement on p. 33 by Mabel Lee, 
chairman of the 75th Anniversary Plan- 
ning Committee. Be a member during 
the anniversary year and receive the 
big historical issue of the JOURNAL. 


Next month’s issue winds up the school 
year with emphasis on activities for the 
summer. There’ll be a discussion of fam- 
ily camping, a description of a “new 
twist” in camping (a gymnastics-cen- 
tered camp), an outline of a course in 
water skiing, and ideas for developing 
fitness through fairs. A family life, edu- 
cation bibliography and a provocative 
statement on junior high school inter- 
scholastic athletics will round out the 
issue. 


PHOTO ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


Cover—Lincoln (Neb.) Public School Audio- 
Visual Education Dept.; 27-28—Florida State 
University News Bureau; 31—Ben Fleischman, 
Portland, Ore.; 37-38—the author and Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., News Sentinel; 41—AAHPER; 
44-45—Lincoln (Neb.) Public School Audio- 
Visual Education Dept.; 48—AAHPER; 55— 
Pacific Camera, La Jolla, Calif.; 80-—AAHPER. 
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CALIFONE. 


A Sound Approach to Health 
and Physical Education 
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PROMENADE Model 25V-8A 


Lightweight, Portable, Powerful... the 
Califone PROMENADE’s single-unit 
construction makes it ideal for use 
indoors, outdoors, athletic field or 
gymnasium. 


Variable speed control for classes in 
rhythms, movement fundamentals. 
Excellent P. A. System for games and 
other physical education requirements 
to 3500 persons. 


Califone’s exclusive ““CUEMASTER” 
providing instantaneous phrase Selec- 
tion or momentary pause at any desired 
part of a record, is optional on many 
Califone models. 


Professiona] Net... $189.50 
With Cuemaster, $10.00 additional 
[oe © © FF Ff EF ES eh UL hU.LhUG.LhUDG.LUGLUDG.LU UG 
Write Dept. JHP-2 
califone 
CORPORATION 


1041 NO. SYCAMORE AVE. 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 
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ONLY 8 LBS. Multi-Purpose 
> ALUMINUM 
- STANDARD 
mt ied 
t2ways! 


HIGH JUMP 
SLIDE 
TS Indoors and Outdoors for 
EVEBOL * VOLLEY BALL © BADMINTON 
* TENNIS © PADDLE TENNIS 
© HIGH JUMP TETHERBALL 
INDOOR 
BASE PLATE 


Send for FREE CATALOGUE 
ONLY 9 LBS. 


la yfro 
AnH unt) SUPPLY OL 


Dept. J, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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EDITOR’S 


MAIL 


Objection to Terminology 





I want to express my objection and I 
think the objection of all reer sation pro- 
fessionals to the term “recreational 
games” which so often appears in the 
writings of physical education men and 
women. They tend to use this term to 
include only the informal games in con- 
trast to sports and other recreational 
activities. We in recreation feel that 
sports, arts and crafts, music, dramaties, 
ete. all are part of recreation. 

Unfortunately, many physical educa- 
tors in deseribing ‘ ‘recreational games” 
give them the connotation of lacking in 
importance and significance while we in 
recreation feel that the significance of 
any activity is determined by its mean- 
ing to the participants.—H. D. Eparen, 
professor of recreation leadership, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


Is College a Playground? 

The March 7 issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post carried an article entitled 
“Are We Making a Playground Out of 
College?” I feel that it is important to 
let our friends know the inaccuracies of 
the article and make corrections, because 
no defense sometimes is considered an 
admission of guilt. 

The article was written by Jerome El- 
lison, a professor of journalism at Indi- 
ana University. In his distorted presen- 
tation he referred to the University’s 
curriculum in Recreation as “a eurrieu- 
lum which allows one to become a Bache- 
lor of Science without ever having to 
study mathematics, language, chemistry, 
physics, history or science, but only 
things like volley ball, archery, lacrosse, 
deep breathing, and refereeing.” 

The actual facts as they pertain to the 
School of Health, Physical Edueation, 
and Recreation curriculum at Indiana 
University are as follows: 

1. Requirements in the various eur- 
riculum options in the School of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation in- 
clude history, arts, sciences, mathematics, 
and humanities and range from 37 to 65 
semester hours, depending on the par- 
ticular curriculum. This does not include 
required English courses or the electives 
which are most commonly taken in the 
Arts and Science College. 

2. Required science courses in the 
various curriculum options in Health, 
Physical Edueation, and Recreation 
range over anatomy, physiology, kinesi- 
ology, psychology, social sciences, bot- 
any, zoology, anthropology, and bacteri- 
ology. 

3. Other requirements include courses 
in business, economies, speech and the- 
atre, journalism, education, and govern- 
ment. 


4. There are no courses in lacrosse 
and deep breathing. The various cur- 
ricula do include some courses in the 
teaching, coaching, and officiating of 
sports for those students who are pre- 
paring to be teachers of physical edu- 
cation and athletics. 

5. Reereation majors, the object of 
Mr. Ellison’s ill-considered and imaccu- 
rate remarks, are required to complete a 
minimum of 49 semester hours in the 
College of Arts and Science and an 
additional 59 semester hours distributed 
among other schools in the University.- 
Garrett G. Eppley, chairman, Depart- 
ment of Recreation, and ArrHur §. 
DANIELS, dean, School of Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


We Need Formal Gymnastics Classes 

The physical inadequacy of American 
children is a result of the nationwide 
failure of the school physical education 
programs, which do not begin to com- 
pensate for the immobility imposed 
upon our children by increased mechani- 
zation and material wealth. Most school 
programs have been based on the theory 
that the by-products found on _ the 
periphery of a sound physical education 
program are the objectives. The student 
pursues the activities he may wish to 
utilize as recreation when he becomes an 
adult, or he plays games, spending much 
of his alloted time trying to absorb the 
rules of the games or awaiting a turn 
to play. 

Such programs neglect the compelling 
task at hand, which is to equip the stu- 
dent with a well-developed, well-coordi- 
nated, functional, durable, disciplined, 
beautiful body with which to enjoy life 
and be of service to the world. A child 
who likes to move and who has been 
taught how to use his body effectively 
usually becomes an active adult who 
seeks active recreation. 

The need for vigorous body building 
exercises to help the museular develop- 
ment keep pace with the organie and 
skeletal growth is most aeute at the 
elementary and junior high school levels. 
Without such exercise, postural defects 
which were remediable can become ir- 
remediable in high school. 

The teacher who is unable or neglects 
to teach eorrect body mechanies and 
conditioning has a physical education 
course without real substance and diree- 
tion. In our society, there is no easy 
way to achieve physical fitness, which 
should be the main objective of physical 
education programs. It takes unecamou- 
flaged, unadulterated, do-it-yourself hard 
work, as does anything else that is 
worthwhile. Physical training depart- 
ments must get back to ineluding old- 
fashioned calisthenics in the gymnasium 
classes. 

Devising new tests for physical fitness 
or changing existing tests will not alter 
the fact that the American children do 
not meet clinical standards for mini- 

(Continued on page 14) 
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WHATEVER 
GOES UP... 


A new 16mm sound film 
on Trampolining for 
classroom showings 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE CO. 
200 A Avenue, N. W. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Produced by Universal-International, this 15-minute 
film features expert and Olympic diving champions and 
the Nissen Exhibition Team that appeared at the 
Brussels World’s Fair and the German Turnfest. Out- 
standing technical photography includes “‘doubles” work 

. slow-motion sequences . . . and Trampolining for 
girls. Educational, entertaining, with universal appeal. 


AVAILABLE ON REQUEST. Let us schedule this film 
for your school. Your only obligation is shipping cost. 


NIOOEN TRAMPOLINES 


PReg. U.S. Pat. Off. for Nissen Rebound Tumbling Nets 


ond print of 16mm Film, 
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ringworm infections. 52-0z. spray bottle remec 
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BIKE FOOT AND BODY POWDER acts as Bike’ 

e @ prophylaxis in powder box “foot bath,” Athle 


in shoes and socks. 5¥2-oz. shaker can, 
10- and 25-lb. bags. 
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Now from the Bike Laboratories 
comes a totally new and better 
treatment for the common fungus 
infection known as Athlete’s Foot. 
This new 1-2 treatment is part of 
; the complete line of Bike trainers 
supplies for the locker room. 

Here the exclusive chemical in- 
gredient ‘‘a-Carboxythioanisole”’ is 
put up in both liquid spray and 
powder form. This ingredient was 
tested in a leading university skin 
clinic on the most stubborn cases of 
Athlete’s Foot (cases which other 
remedies had failed to cure). The 
tests proved conclusively that 
Bike’s 1-2 treatment (1) gets rid of 
Athlete’s Foot in 75% to 94% of the 


cases, and (2) prevents its recur- 
rence. That’s because it works in 
several related ways: 


Keratin exfoliative agent—sloughs 
off dead tissue. 

Penetrating agent — reaches the 
deeper infected layers of the skin. 
Fungus poison—gets rid of all the 
fungi that cause Athlete’s Foot, 
prevents new infection. 
Anti-perspirant—reduces the exces- 
sive sweating that stimulates fungus 
growth . . . makes the skin unin- 
habitable for fungus. 


Send for free sample 
This 1-2 treatment is typical of the 


kind of improvements Bike has in- 
corporated into its new line of 
training room chemicals. See for 
yourself— write today for a free 
sample. 


Sold only by sporting goods dealers 


THE KE Bm! DA LL COMPANY 


BIKE WEB SALES DIVISION 
309 W. Jackson Boulevard. - Chicago 4, Illinois 


ONE SOURCE FOR ALL YOUR TRAINERS SUPPLIES (Supporters, Tapes, Wraps, Pads, First Aid and Chemical Products) 
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BRIGHTLY COLORED, 
for 

QUICK TEAM | 

IDENTIFICATION | 
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GREEN,MAIZE AND WHITE 

and Washable. 






Colorfast 


FREE REFEREE PINNIE 
with each Dozen 
Regular Pinnies 


381 N. Marquette St. Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


CAN START 

YOUR OWN 
ow GYMNASTICS 

PROGRAM 


GYMNASTIC KIT 


Self-Taught Program by Rich Harris 

Here’s the standard reference for every gym- 
nastic group. Contains all material needed to 
organize and conduct a gymnastics program from 
junior high level upward. 

Students teach themselves from the easy-to- 
follow wall charts. Progress is easily measured. 
Results are faster, competition more exciting 
when the widely-acclaimed Rich Harris Kit is 
utilized. 

Makes it easy for any gymnastic enthusiast to 
become a qualified teacher and provides easy 
introduction of gymnastics to every group. 

Complete kit — including instruction book, 
seventeen 22” x 30” wall charts clearly illus- 
trating every gymnastic event, and 100 student 
progress cards—only $18.00. Order now! 


GYMNASTIC SUPPLY CO. 


250 West Sixth Street 
San Pedro, California 
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Wiliam K. Yocum, Mgr. 
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colleges G universities throughout the East & 
South. Write, telling us about yourself. 35th 


year. 
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mum; the change must be made in the 
physical activities required of the chil- 
dren in their homes and schools.—Grr- 
TRUDE Krauss SHAFFER, Garfield Junior 
High School, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 


Mrs. Shaffer's own junior high school students, 
after having had conditioning exercises twice 
each week for part of two semesters, showed 
less than 2 percent failure of the Kraus-Weber 
Test. A research study conducted by her, re- 
vealing a positive correlation of test failure 
and intelligence and that a program of exer- 
cises produces rapid gains in strength and 
flexibility, has been reported in the March 
Research Quarterly, which goes to all profes- 
sional members of AAHPER. 


Fifty-Five Years Later 

Every once in a while [ hear from 
boys whom I taught when I was a teach- 
er of physical training in a New York 
City high school beginning in 1900. It 
was hard work and sometimes one gets 
tired. However, I realize that there are 
hundreds of young men now teaching 
physical edueation throughout the 
United States who might be encouraged 
if they know that one or perhaps more 
of their students might write a letter to 
them 55 years — now similar to the 
one to me from . ~ M. Simon, copy of 
which is enclosed. . Warp Crampton, 
M.D., University 7 Miami School of 
Medicine, Miami, Florida. 
Dear Dr. Crampton: After reading the 
Time magazine article about Amos 
Alonzo Stagg, I decided to pen these 


few lines to recall a certain Septem- 


ber afternoon in 1903 when our class 
met in the gym of the High School of 
Commerce for our physical training 
period. My instructor (i.e., you) singled 
me out because I was the smallest boy 
in the class and told me that I could 
become a tall healthy man if I would 
exercise faithfully. Well, 55 years later 
I can report to you that I am 35'10", 
weigh 170 lbs., and “enjoy all my priv- 
ileges to the utmost.” I ran the mile for 
Commerce in 5 min. 14 sec. with a 30-yd. 
handicap in 1907 and for that reason 
never could qualify for the Olympics. 
Over the years I’ve been a builder of 
apartment houses and office buildings in 
Manhattan, and now I am thinking, just 
thinking, of retiring. I will probably 
make up my mind during the next dec- 
ade when I reach my eighties. With 
warmest wishes for your continued 
health—Jac. M. Stmon, Beekman Hotel, 
New York City. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send 
your new address at least 5 weeks 
before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect. Address 
Cireulation Dept., AAHPER 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Send old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label. 
Duplicate copies cannot be sent by 
AAHPER headquarters office. 


















Fast 
FOOTWORK 
Calls 


Specially formulated to provide 
a non-slippery surface, yet resil- 
ient to give a player’s foot “extra 
spring.” Used by thousands of 
schools all over the country. Get 
Seal-O-San protection for your ] 
gym floor. Write today! 


HUNTINGTON 


HUNTINGTON ate LABORATORIES 
INCORPORATED 
Huntington, Indiana - Ph hia 35, P 





+ Toronto 2, Ontario 








TENNIS FOR TEACHERS 


1956 Enlarged Edition ............csccesseseeeses $5.00 
The authoritative text in use in 34 countries. 

—This book gives stroke mechanics and 

strategy; teaching methods for handling large 

groups of pupils on one court. Included are 

90 action photos and diagrams; Official Ten- 

nis Rules, graphic wall chart with 18 sketches. q 


TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR 


A handbook for players, 109 pp. ............ .00 

PLAYERS WHO WANT PTO IMPROVE 
—This self instruction handbook gives simple 
directions for learning the nine tennis strokes 
and improving your court strategy in both 
singles and doubles. 43 action photos and 
illustrations that show how champions play 
their shots. 


CHART: Tennis Fundamentals 


18” by 25” with 18 sketches—$1.00 
(sent free with each copy of TENNIS FOR 
TEACHERS) 

A graphic lesson with full instructions, for 
forehand and backhand drives, serve, volley, 
footwork, court positions and placement of 
shots. Constructed of heavy ledger paper, ex- 

cellent for bulletin boards. 








H. I. DRIVER CO. 
803 Moygara Rd. Madison 4, Wis. 











EASY WAY GYM BAR 






For the Doorway 
The soluti for d g the upper part of 
the body. One needed in ‘every home. Order 
school demonstrator today. School price $6.36 
postpaid. Write for details. 

KLAUDT PRODUCTS, INC. 
Box 150 Woodstock, Ill. 
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1ON EXTRA! 


“CHAMPION EXE 
NEW 


LOW 
PRICES 


FEATURING: 


@ T-Shirts in white and colors. 





@ Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 


run or wash out. 


@ Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 


at no extra charge. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION | 
(All White) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot 
ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 
Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4-piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple stitched 
Boxer style waist with heat resistant 1%” 
elastic. WHITE ONLY. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Complete Price, including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design... 

¢ $1.60 per uniform. 


ee! GYM 
WRITE FOR CURRENT CATALOG FR! SUIT 


CHAMPION 


Knitwear Co., Inc. 


Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 
sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


Complete Physical Education Uniforms 
3 BIG-VALUE COMBINATIONS 


FROM 





1919—1959 


Celebrating Our 40th Anniversary 


of Service to the Athletic Field 
Champion's ‘Complete Phys. Ed. Uniforms” 


are priced lower, and the savings are passed 


along to you. 


Follow the lead of more and more of the na- 


tion’s colleges and high schools. Equip your 
school with Champion Phys. Ed. uniforms— 


top quality, long-wearing, full washability! 


Here are the three standard T-shirt and Gym 


Pant combinations. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 
(White and Colors) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8.In following 
colors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, Maroon, 
Scarlet, Cardinal, Orange, Purple, Brown, 
Gray, Black, Gold. Full elastic waist. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. Complete Price, includ- 
ing shirt and pants processed in your own 
school color with your own design . . . 


$1.65 per uniform. 


SAMPLE 


Champion will send you a tree sam- 
ple of the T-shirt and Gym Pant so 
you can see how a gym suit for your 
Physical Education classes will look 
with your design in your school color 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 
(All Colors) 





T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 
ors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, Kelly, Navy, 
Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, Gray, Black, Gold 
and Old Gold. Same construction as 78QS. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 

Complete Price including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design .. . 
$1.80 per uniform. 


combination. This sample request 
must come from the Physical Educa- 
tion department or office. Please 
specify design and color when writ- 
ing for sample. 


115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. 
P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 








BASIC ISSUES 


Editors, D. K. STANLEY and NORMA LEAVITT 
University of Florida, Gainesville 





THIS MONTH’S QUESTION IS: 


“How much responsibility should the teacher of physical education 
have in the community recreation program?” 

The degree of responsibility varies in communities that have well-organized separate 
recreation programs and those that do not. However, it is generally agreed that it is the 
responsibility of the physical educator (1) to teach skills for recreation; (2) to assist in 
planning and executing programs as a responsibility of citizenship; (3) to participate in 
the recruitment of recreation leaders; and (4) to conduct summer recreation programs. 


Supervisor, Health and Physica: Education 
ERNEST G. PRIEST 


Board of Public Instruction, Escambia County, 
Pensacola, Florida 


The answer to this question would de- 
pend largely on the type of recreation 
organization existing in the community. 
In a community that maintains an ex- 
tensive recreation organization, the 
physical education teacher’s responsibil- 
ity would be primarily one of support 
and cooperation. 

Through the school physical educa- 
tion program the teacher can prepare 
the students in the school program to 
participate in the community program 
and should encourage them to take part 
if the program merits their participa- 
tion. If it does not merit the support 
of the teacher and the participation of 
the children, the teacher should exert in- 
fluence to upgrade the program to make 
it worthy of support and cooperation. 

In a community that cannot afford 
an organized recreation program the 
physical education teacher, at least as 
much as any other citizen in the commu- 
nity, has some responsibility to offer 
leadership in planning and organizing 
the community recreation program. 

In summary, the physical education 
teacher has the responsibility to support 
community recreation and cooperate 
with the leader of the program where 
one exists and to offer leadership in 
planning, organizing, and carrying out 
a program where none exists. 


Personnel Director 


A. C. KERBY, JR. 
Callaway Mills Company, LaGrange, Georgia 

The teacher of physical education is 
in a position to make, and should make, 
a major contribution to the community 
recreation program. The amount of re- 
sponsibility the teacher should have in 
the community program will vary ac- 
cording to the community situation and 
the ability, leadership, and interest of 
the teacher. 

Physical education teachers have a 
basie responsibility for teaching recrea- 
tional skills. Each student should be 
introduced to a variety of activities and 
should develop sufficient skill to encour- 
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age future leisure-time participation in 
at least some of the activities. The 
teacher who effectively develops skill in 
and a love for recreation activities will 
make a tremendously valuable contribu- 
tion to the community program. 

The knowledge and ability of the 
teacher should be .utilized as fully as 
possible in the community recreation 
program. Depending upon the commu- 
nity, the teacher’s responsibility may in- 
volve volunteer leadership of activities, 
paid leadership of part or all of the 
community program, leadership in 
initiating a community. program, or an 
advisory role. 

All professional and volunteer recrea- 
tion leaders and groups should contrib- 
ute to the total effectiveness of the com- 
munity recreation program. In most 
communities this will involve the cooper- 
ative efforts of public recreation, schools, 
private agencies, industry, churches, and 
other civie groups. Certainly, the physi- 
eal education teacher should have defi- 
nite responsibility in the community 
recreation program. How much and 
what type responsibility must be deter- 
mined on the basis of the particular 
community and the individual teacher. 


Director of Recreation Training 
GERALD B. FITZGERALD 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

The recreation function in modern 
school physical education programs now 
places increased responsibilities upon 
the physical education teacher in com- 
munity recreation programs. This re- 
sponsibility begins with the instructional 
period in the daily school program. 
Physical education is a part of eduea- 
tion for leisure. What the boys and 
girls learn in the school program later 
leads to physical activities as a part of 
recreation in daily living. 

Other responsibilities the physical 
educator has in community recreation 
include: (1) developing an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the similarities 
and differences between the community 
program of games and sports and that 
of the school, (2) participating in the 
organization and conduct of summer 
recreation programs where no recreation 


director exists and assisting in programs 
under a year-round recreation director, 
(3) advising in the development and 
guidance of the municipal athletic pro- 
gram, (4) serving on recreation survey 
committees, recreation boards, camp 
committees, and advisory groups, and 
(5) participating in the recruitment, 
training, and supervision of volunteer 
and paid leaders in sports and games. 
The seeking out of such opportunities 
is also a responsibility. 


Supervisor of Physical Education 
and Assistant Professor 


ELIZABETH A. LUDWIG 


School of Education, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 


Almost all teachers share in the prep- 
aration of their students for satisfying 
leisure-time experiences. Some subjects, 
such as physical education, art, music, 
drama, and science, contribute more than 
do the others because they provide 
learning experiences more closely re- 
lated to the activities usually carried on 
in leisure time. It is the teachers in 
these subject areas who, perhaps, should 
see some specific responsibilties in the 
community recreation program, as con- 
sultants, as teachers, or as interested 
citizens. 

The teacher of physical education is 
usually oriented in his _ professional 
preparation to the recreation needs of 
people and is prepared to work with 
large groups in informal situations. He 
is usually a good organizer and has 
strong leadership abilities, and he has 
the skills in activities that appeal to 
individuals or all ages. Because of this 
background and preparation, the physi- 
cal educator, of all teachers, should be 
vitally interested in contributing within 
his capabilities skill-wise and time-wise 
to meeting recreation needs within a 
particular community. Responsibility 
for the actual administration of a com- 
munity recreation program, however, 
should lie in the hands of the individual 
best prepared to do the job—the trained 
recreation person whose preparation is 
specific to his job in recreation. 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 
JOE HALL 
Dade County Public Schools, Miami, Florida 
The responsibilities of the physical 
education instructor in the community 
recreation program will vary with the 
size of the community and the organi- 
zational plan within the community for 
recreation. Where the schools and com- 
munity recreation departments are sepa- 
rate entities, as they are in Dade Coun- 
ty, the degree of responsibility will differ 
radically from that in communities 
where the recreation department is un- 
der the jurisdiction of the school system, 
as it is in some of our cities. 
Regardless of the organizational plan, 
every instructor should know his com- 
munity, its people, their recreational 
needs, interests, and desires. His pro- 
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Preferred above all others the world over 
for design perfection, fine materials, superb 
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gram should educate for participation 
in wholesome sports, games, and dancing 
activities. He should provide leadership 
and guidance in selection of activities 
that will meet individual and commun- 
ity needs, interests, and capabilities that 
will provide opportunity for develop- 
ment of a satisfying degree of skill in 
such socially acceptable activities that 
the pupils can enjoy in after-school 
hours and in adult life. 

Even though the terms of his employ- 
ment do not require him actually to work 
in the community recreation program, 
he should work with those agencies 
which provide recveational programs for 
that community, whether they are the 
churches, 4-H clubs, and the like in the 
small community, or the municipal or 
county recreation departments in a 
metropolitan area. 

Where there is joint use of facilities, 
such as in the park-school plan, the high- 
est degree of rapport is imperative in 
order that both school and community 
may be adequately served. In any ease, 
community agencies should be kept in- 
formed of activities in the intramural 
and after-school programs, dates of 
tournaments, playdays, and meets. Joint 
planning for the use of gymnasiums, 
auditoriums, and other school or com- 
munity areas will result in the develop- 
ment of a broad year-round program 
for children and adults. 

Should the physical education instruc- 
tor be called upon to serve in the recrea- 
tion program in his community, he 
should broaden the scope of his own 
knowledge to include additional recrea- 
tional activities, such as crafts, group 
singing, dramatics, and special events, 
such as doll shows, pet shows, and the 
like, so that he may be prepared to work 
in a program that will provide appro- 
priate and enjoyable activities during 
the daytime and/or evening for both 
children and adults. 


Associate Professor of Professional 
Physical Education and Recreation 


ROY E. LEILICH 
University of Florida, Gainesville 


The physical education teacher has a 
certain amount of prestige no other 
teacher or leader enjoys. He is known 
for his physical skills in certain activi- 
ties or his ability to teach skills, or both. 
These activities normally fall within the 
realm of recreation, and in teaching 
leisure-time skills in his classes he plays 
no small part in the community recrea- 
tion program. 

A logical follow-up to this skill teach- 
ing is the investigation of opportunities 
afforded for students to pursue recrea- 
tional activities. He may find these in 
an after-school type program, whether 
it be intramural or outside the school’s 
direction. 

To fully enjoy wholesome leisure pur- 
suits, all that some students need is the 
initial encouragement. Many of them 
will have the ability and interest not 
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only to participate as players but also 
to assist as coaches or officials. The 
more highly skilled students should be 
encouraged to consider the physical ed- 
ucation and recreation fields of possible 
vocations. 

In most instances, the small commu- 
nity has no tax-supported recreation pro- 
gram. The school needs to furnish its 
facilities so that leisure-time activities 
are made available for people of all ages. 
Frequently the leadership is provided by 
school personnel, namely the physical 
education instructor. In performing 
this function he coordinates his after- 
school program with that of the 
community. In larger communities the 
recreation board frequently hires him 
part-time. In the planning of all school 
facilities he also ensures that the de- 
signs satisfy the requirements of the 
new school-community concept. 


Supervisor of Physical Education and 
Director of Municipal and School 
Recreation 


WALTER L. SCOTT 
Long Beach, California 

A considerable part of a good physi- 
cal education program is recreational in 
character, although the two fields are 
distinctive in many respects. Many 
physical education teachers have special 
or unique talents and are equipped to 
render some type of community recrea- 
tion service. Although a physical edu- 
cation teacher’s loyalty and first respon- 
sibility are to his school principal and 
his classes, he does often have some time 
which can be utilized in rendering out- 
of-school services to his community. 
Community recreation offers many ave- 
nues for such helpful service because the 
activities are diversified—from athletics 
to music, from drama to handicraft, to 
mention only a few. To help promote 
these activities is often not only inter- 
esting but exhilarating, satisfying, and 
rewarding because people who are bene- 
fited are a happy lot and are most ap- 
preciative of the better life recreation 
affords. When the public meets physical 
educataion teachers through recreation 
work, the school system often gains 
greater respect because for many 
people, this is their only contact with 
school personnel. 

Most recreation directors in commun- 
ities need all the able help they can get 
from qualified personnel. Many recrea- 
tion departments cannot finance the em- 
ployment of an adequate number of 
professional workers. Often recreation 
departments lack the specialists they 
need if they are to offer a well-balanced 
and diversified program. Often supplies, 
areas, and buildings are inadequate to 
meet the community needs. 

Here are a few ways in which physi- 
eal education teachers can help the com- 
munity recreation director promote 
better programs: 

1. Understand the program’s aims and 
objectives and interpret the same to in- 


dividuals and groups not only in the schools 
but in the community at large. 

2. Help defend the program on its mer- 
its in times of crisis. 

3. Be friendly, encouraging, and cooper- 
ative with the recreation officials and offer 
a reasonable amount of volunteer help. 
Those physical education teachers who are 
also coaches are in a strategie position to 
lead youth effectively through coaching ac- 
tivities and to provide ‘‘ technique’’ clinics. 

4. Indicate a willingness to become a 
part-time hourly worker for pay and dem- 
onstrate a genuine interest in the program 
by rendering maximum service. 

5. Assist the community recreation staff 
in recruiting volunteer workers. 

6. Be available for service on recreation 
committees and/or the recreation commis- 
sion. 

7. With the understanding and approval 
of recreation executives, urge citizens and 
public officials, in a nonpolitical way, to 
support an adequate operating recreation 
budget and to provide adequate land, build- 
ings, and other capital outlays. 

8. Cooperate with recreation officials in 
advertising the community recreation ac- 
tivities throughout the school and the PTA 
units. 

9. Help take registration for recreation 
events and encourage attendance and pa- 
tronage. 

10. In harmony with existing board of 
education policies, help make school facili- 
ties, such as gymnasiums, pools, athletic 
fields, tennis courts, playgrounds, audi- 
torium, libraries, and certain supplies and 
equipment, available for community recrea- 
tion use when such items are not needed for 
school purposes. 

Physical education teachers who be- 
come actively engaged in helping com- 
munity officials promote recreation reap 
some of these satisfactions and benefits: 

1. Make many friends and become well 
acquainted with the best types of people in 
the community. 

2. Realize great satisfaction as a result 
of helping to broaden horizons and _ inter- 
ests of many people whose lives are en- 
riched through participation in recreation. 

3. Derive much pleasure from observing 
the joy and great happiness that dominates 
the behavior of participants as their cares 
and worries slip away. 

4. Gain the appreciation and confidence 
of those benefited, which enhance one’s val- 
ue as a teacher. 

5. See others develop in sportsmanship, 
character, and good citizenship as well as 
in body from participation in sports pro- 
grams. Teachers know children better when 
they work with them in different surround- 
ings. 

6. Observe the improvements in social 
skills and other personal traits as people 
participate in mixed recreation groups. 

7. Gain an appreciation of the fact that 
recreation upgrades an entire community 
and makes for better citizenship. 

8. Know the entire community better—its 
many physical assets and the official plans 
for its improvement. 

9. Benefit by recriprocal service such as 
when recreation employees in cooperation 
with school officials advertise the school 
activities and special events throughout the 
city’s recreation areas. 

10. Many physical education teachers 
who volunteer some time during the school 
year often get needed recreation employ- 
ment during summer vacation time. * 
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SAFE LIVING, 1959-1969—A PREDICTION 


|" IS SO much easier to look back- 
wards in education than it is to 
attempt to look ahead. I cannot ex- 
pect to be safe from your justifiable 
criticism that a degree of intellectual 
arrogance is shown by one who prog- 
nosticates on future events in the 
vital field of safe living. However, 
isn’t crystal ball gazing of this kind 
justifiable if it serves as an irritant 
or an ameliorative agent? If you do 
not like what I say, prove me wrong. 
If you agree with me when I am in 
error, your complacency may retard 
progress. In safety education, too, 
we must debate and carefully build 
the road ahead. 

Predictions are often inaccurate. 
In 1927 Herbert J. Stack, a distin- 
guished leader in the field of safety 
education, made a prediction in his 
doctoral thesis: ‘‘It is not to be ex- 
pected that the school can undertake 
to teach students to drive motor ve- 
hicles. That is to be left to other 
agencies.’’ Dr. Stack willingly ad- 
mits he had to ‘‘eat his own words”’ 
many, many times. Yet didn’t his re- 
marks raise the question ‘‘Why 
not?’’ There are now over 12,000 
schools in our nation which conduet 
driver education classes. And even 
now a very vocal minority asks 
“Why ?’’ That same minority is at- 
tacking in like manner many of the 
offerings in health and physical ed- 
ucation, sports and recreation. Are 
we not compelled to look into our 
future ? 

Last year traffic deaths reached 
an all-time low (per million miles 
driven). Most experts had predicted 
a rise. My erystal ball indicates a 
rise for the next two or three years. 
I hope I am wrong on this predic- 
tion. Right or wrong, I firmly be- 
lieve we should try to predict the 
trends in all phases of safety, espe- 
cially traffic safety. This practice 
will help us determine how effective 
are our complex measures in educa- 
tion, enforcement, and engineering 
for safe living. 

We have just lived through ten 
fantastic years—ten years of phe- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


J. DUKE ELKOW 


Brooklyn College 


nomenal growth reflecting the in- 
genuity of the American people. 
Revolutions have taken place in the 
American home, on the American 
road, in recreation, services, and 
shopping. Never have so many peo- 
ple anywhere been so well off. Nearly 
everything needed or wanted was 
provided. Medicine continued its tri- 
umphant war on disease. 
Twenty-five 

rolled down ‘‘x’ 


million new cars 
’ miles of new high- 
(demonstrating the capacity 
of a car to travel at 120 miles per 
hour on roads designed to contain 
them safely at 70 miles per hour). 
Our space age was well under way, 
and many of us worried about the 


ways 


safety of a dog in outer space per- 
haps a great deal more than about 
measures to avoid our own next ac- 
cident. 

Progress such as this decade has 
wrought did not take place without 
considerable sacrifice. Rising emo- 
tions during these bountiful years 
placed many people under pressures 
and tensions of all kinds. Ae- 
cidental life loss maintained a steady 
pace. The last ten years saw nearly 
a million of our loved ones die as 
the result of needless and tragic ac- 
cidents; over 100 million of your 
friends and mine were injured. One 
out of four of them is now maimed 
and restricted in joyous and adven- 
turesome living. 

The. next decade holds much in 
store for us. We will use vehicles 
powered by cheap diesel fuel and 
capable of moving without wheels 
over ground and into the air. Our 





Dr. Elkow is associate profe ssor im 
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sociate at New York University’s 
Center for Safety Education. Co- 
author of Education for Safe Living, 
he set up the safety education pro- 
gram at the University of Wiscon- 
sin in 1957-58. 


homes will have atomic fuel and our 
television sets, no thicker than a 
plate mirror, will hang in all our 
rooms. Solar batteries will provide 
the power for many of our needs. 
The average family will have two 
cars and two homes. Yes, we will 
have more travel, more education, 
more leisure, more social security. 

But will we live with greater 
safety? Will more of us enjoy the 
greater adventures that are possible 
only through more conscious recog- 
nition of the need to control the 
hazards in our complex 
ment? 


environ- 


Only when more educators com- 
municate more fully to more stu- 
dents the values of living in total fit- 
ness will we as people enjoy greater 
happiness. Our needless accidents 
and loss of life correlate very highly 
will our social and cultural upheav- 
als. Many of our so-called accident 
victims willed to be hurt or die. 

An industrial 
Wisconsin states that it is cheaper to 


commissioner in 


live safely than it is to have an ac- 
cident. His conviction is based, in 
part, on observations of settlement 
claims to families deprived of loved 
ones who had met the expenses of 
maintaining the home. There is no 
financial equation for computing the 
loss of love and affection and the 
part they play in total happiness 
and the prevention of accidental life 
loss. 

It is hardly necessary to remind 
you that the costs of basic research 
providing for the development of 
ways of living safely is a small fac- 
tor when compared to the mounting 
costs of not finding a way to live 
safely. The costs of accidents this 
year will exceed $12 billion. A small 
investment of 1 percent of that 
amount for improved safety educa- 
tion could reduce the total 
of accidents by half a million. Yet 
we do not provide adequate sums 
for accident prevention or safe liv- 
ing education. 

Many schools now know what val- 


costs 


ues in dollars and cents accrue to 
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them from the hiring of safety gen- 
eralists. Such personnel bring down 
accident costs, and the savings 
made will more than pay their sal- 
aries. The school systems in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco are fine 
examples of this practical applica- 
tion of safety procedures. 


Predictions 


In the next few years teen age and 
young adult accident rates will cause 
great concern. The American Medi- 
eal Association will reaffirm its 
stand: accidents are the next big 
problem for epidemiological study. 
School administrators will restate 
the responsibilities of educators to 
help youths and adults live safely in 
a complex environment. The Na- 
tional Safety Council will be called 
upon again and again to help deter- 
mine policies for safe living. The 
National Education Association will 
intensify its research contributions 
and its publications on methods of 
achieving greater safety. Colleges 
and universities will intensify their 
efforts in teacher-training and re- 
search through centers such as the 
New York University Center for 
Safety Education, Yale Institute for 
Traffic Safety, Institutes for Public 
Safety at Penn State and Purdue, 
Michigan’s Highway Safety Traffic 
Center, Iowa State’s Driving Re- 
search Laboratory, and new centers, 
like the one initiated at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin last year. Many cen- 
ters will develop in the states to serve 
existing needs. Financial aid will 
come from industry, insurance 
groups, direct state appropriations, 
or foundations. 

In meeting their legal and moral 
responsibilities for the safety of 
their students, institutions will move 
with regrettable slowness. State de- 
partments of public instruction will 
upgrade certification requirements 
in the field of safety education, and 
colleges will prepare students to 
meet new standards, such as a safety 
education major or minor, but there 
will be an increasing need for more 
teachers in safety education. 

Psychologists will probe more 
penetratingly than they have in the 
past into accident causation factors 
and will develop remedial and pre- 
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ventive measures. The National Red 
Cross will broaden its revised pro- 
gram in first aid, and citizens will 
be safer for having studied first aid. 
Radiation hazards will be approached 
in better perspective. 

Elementary schools will have more 
and better supervisors of safety ed- 
ucation, with programs designed to 
meet the needs of children and youth 
whose accident experiences cause 
much concern. The secondary schools 
will integrate safety into science, 
mathematics, social studies, and 
health and physical education. Many 
will include co-curricular as well as 
direct course instruction in safe liv- 
ing. 

We note that 18 states are now 
giving financial support to driver ed- 
ucation in high schools through di- 
rect appropriation of funds to the 
schools. Last year 24 states were act- 
ing through legislative committees 
on the merit of such state fund aid 
for driver education. Troublesome 
days loom ahead for this field. It is 
expected, however, that improved in- 
struction and continued research will 
demonstrate that this subject is an 
essential phase of secondary educa- 
tion. Driver education for all youth 
will be a goal in most states. 

Safety education will become a 
more significant item in adult edu- 
cation. Correspondence courses and 
adult classes in essential areas of 
safe living will increase in number, 
for the public now agrees that safety 
is a great deal more than common 
sense. 


Moral Obligations 


Moral obligations will become more 
important. On our highways you 
may now see a new sign. Outdoor 
advertisers have contributed free 
billboard space to this message: 
**You are morally responsible for 
driving safely.’’ Past slogans were 
concerned with legal or financial re- 
sponsibilities; moral values bring us 
before a higher court. 

A few years ago the governor of 
Connecticut changed the legend on 
bumper strips of state cars from 
**Slow Down and Live!’’ to ‘‘Slow 
Down and Save Your License!’’ He 
had noted that protecting the 
privilege to drive apparently was a 


stronger argument to motorists than 
saving lives. Now however a rebirth 
of religion is taking place in the 
eross-currents of American life. 
Recently the National Safety Coun- 
cil established a religious conference 
among its many meetings. It will un- 
doubtably make a significant contri- 
bution to safe living. 


Problems 


Now and for the next few years 
attacks will be made on courses such 
as health, safety, and physical edu- 
cation. Many people ask for a return 
to the ‘‘basie’’ curriculum. 

A ‘‘tougher’’ program is now the 
theme of many educators, who say 
that academically talented pupils 
ought to be studying five solid sub- 
jects in each of four high school 
years. What are solid subjects? What 
is basic education? Who has deter- 
mined accurately what education is 
basic to effective and wholesome liv- 
ing? 

Do the basic or fundamental 
courses of the secondary schools 
eover the components of safe living, 
of living an adventurous and joyous 
life made possible by safe living 
practices? It has been argued that 
they do. The record of greater safety 
living has been improving rapidly 
in recent years as the result of teach- 
ing youngsters to live safely in their 
complex and hazardous environment. 
We must not be hurried or pressured 
into trimming existing curriculums 
in fear that the new is not as good 
as the old. 

Safe living procedures and safe- 
ty education are the fabric of every 
course in the curriculum. Yet it has 
been inadvertently slighted, often- 
time overlooked or omitted, and 
even purposely and negligently ex- 
eluded from some school programs. 
This may be due in part to one fact: 
We have not yet effectively trained 
all teachers, supervisors, parents, 
and school administrators in their 
full responsibilities for providing 
youth with the knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes necessary to live safe- 
ly and adventurously in our society. 
Will we do so? 

That is the challenge that lies 
ahead in safety education in the next 
decade. Are we ready for the job? *® 
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The M.Q. 
Is as Important 
as the 1.Q. 


JOHN H. JENNY 


Wilmington, Delaware 


hepa who know psychologi- 
eal and physiological testing 
know that prowess in athletics and 
general intelligence are closely re- 
lated. By spending time with better 
than average students of athletic po- 
tential, a coach is a great deal better 
off than he is by spending his time 
with borderline probationary cases 
of advanced physical skills. 

All of the present schoolmen who 
are coaching were exposed at one 
time or another either to educational 
psychology or to tests and measure- 
ments in education or physical edu- 
eation. In these collegiate courses, 
all were instructed in the theory of 
the normal curve and its implica- 
tions for academic potential over a 
wide range. Below is the type of 
schematic drawing the professor 
probably put on the chalkboard. 








In the range between A and B it 
is possible in a random sampling of 
population, or in a total population, 
to find all levels of potential aca- 
demic ability (according to the the- 
ory of the 1.Q.). At X we find the 
ceniral tendency or the mean or 
average. On either side of that mean 
(one standard deviation either side) 
between X and Y is theoretically in- 
cluded 68 percent of our population, 
or the average people. Between X 
and P are the below average, and 
between Y and Q are the above aver- 
age. Between P and A are the re- 
tarded and between Q and B are the 
superior. This is a brief resumé of 
the lectures all have been exposed to 
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in the discussion of the normal curve 
and its relationship to the spread of 
I.Q. in our population. 


In the physical field we have the same 
thing. Wykoff, on the one hand, is a physi 
cal genius; but all of us know other people 
who are physical morons. This physical 
moron is sometimes confused with the 
physical illiterate, just as the man who 
cannot read often acts unintelligently when 
confronted with school materials, when he 
may really be brilliant enough. There is 
plenty of evidence available, though most 
of it is not published, that these athletic 
abilities vary just about like mental abili- 
ties do [that is, according to the so-called 
normal curve |. 


The above statement was delivered 
in a 1933 lecture by Dr. C. H. Me- 
Cloy, emeritus professor of the State 
University of Iowa and a world re- 
nowned authority in the field of test- 
ing and measuring in athletics and 
physical education. Dr. McCloy went 
on to describe what some now com- 
monly call the Motor Quotient or 
M.Q. Just as the Intelligence Quo- 
tient is a combination of several 
tested areas in a battery of tests so 
is the M.Q. McCloy lists these apti- 
tudes or capacities as muscle vis- 
cosity, leg speed, horsepower, agility, 
and coordination. All of these are 
tempered by a classification index or 
age, height, and weight. 

We all recognize the controversy 
kindled over such a theory, but it re- 
mains a fact that although the nor- 
mal eurve of intelligence and the 
normal curve of motor ability as de- 
seribed are not concurrent in all the 
same cases, nevertheless there is a 
close correlation between I.Q. and 
M.Q. Of course, there will be condi- 
tioning factors, such as orthopedic 
handicaps, but in the so-called nor- 
mal there is more likelihood of a 
good student being a good athlete 
than a poor student being a good 
athlete or the reverse. We are not 
talking about illiterates, but poten- 
tials. The unfortunate thing is that 
many times the good student be- 
comes so through school, home, or 
other pressures and is denied experi- 
ences in athletic activities in order to 
maintain and continue the accus- 
tomed high level of academic achieve- 
ment. It is also true that many times 
the person achieving through quite 
the same influences a high degree of 
athletic skill is denied academic ex- 


periences in order to keep up the 
same high level of performance in 
athletics. 

What can we learn from this dis- 
cussion? First, all children should 
be given a wide variety of experi- 
ences and should be given capable 
instruction sufficient for the student 
to realize his potential in all areas. 
This means that the athlete must not 
be denied the academic experiences 
afforded to others and the scholar 
must not be denied the athletic in- 
struction afforded to the varsity star. 
Secondly, we learn that coaches 
should be interested first in a broad 
all-school program of sports skills for 
all. This is far more important than 
spending all the time ‘‘ coaching up”’ 
a few interested and experienced 
stars. Third, all school personnel 
should work for a broad program of 
intramural athletics. This is neces- 
sary for all to be able to use the skills 
previously taught in class activities. 
Fourth, all schools should be inter- 
ested in a varsity sports program. 
This is necessary, especially today 
when so much hullabaloo is given to 
programs for the gifted and the tal- 
ented. The varsity program is for 
the superior in athletics, not just for 
those who go out for a team. 

All of us in sports activities have 
been criticized for permitting poor 
students to play on our teams. These 
students may have been low in 
grades but not in potential. It is our 
job to see that none of our students 
are denied the academic experiences 
intended for all students nor denied 
the athletic and physical education 
activities. In all of my experience in 
the field of sports and athletics, I 
have known but one superior sports 
personality who was below average 
in intelligence, but I (and you, too) 
have known many who not only 
made the various All-American 
teams but were Phi Beta Kappa’s or 
on deans’ lists and won Rhodes 
scholarships, as well. Yes, in our 
total educational program the I.Q. 
and the M.Q. deserve equal atten- 
tion. * 





Dr. Jenny, supervisor of Health, 
Physical Education, and Safety 
Education for the Wilmington Pub- 
lic Schools, is a member of the Jour- 
nal Editorial Board. 
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FIVE KEYS T0 


Safety 
on the Playground 


EDWARD H. THACKER 


District of Columbia Recreation Department 


N PUBLIC recreation ‘‘Safe- 
| ty First’’ is just a short version 
of ‘‘Safety First, Last, and Always.”’ 
Providing playgrounds, equipment, 
and leadership is not enough. Par- 
ents expect a playground to be safe. 
Our public relations program urges 
parents to encourage attendance at 
the playground because it is safer 
than vacant lots, alleys, and streets. 
Thus a school or community has an 
obligation to its citizens to exercise 
due precautions when it provides fa- 
cilities for children’s play. 

There has been considerable dis- 
eussion regarding liability as a re- 
sult of accidents and bodily injury 
on recreation areas. Attorneys argue 
whether recreation is a governmental 
or proprietary function. Adminis- 
trative officials worry about liability 
insurance versus paying claims from 
the operating budget. These ques- 
tions will not be answered soon, but 
regardless of the answers a preven- 
tive safety program is a ‘‘must’’ in 
a well-operated recreation agency in 
any community. 

When we think of playground 
safety we view it from several differ- 
ent angles: from the points of view 


of design, maintenance, supervision, 
program, and the participant. 


Design 
Safety 
board. The layout of a playground 
is important. Architects place build- 
ings in a central location so that 
leaders have sight lines to all parts 
of the playground. They make cer- 
tain there is free access to all areas 
without cutting through others. The 
small children’s area is well fenced 
with limited access so that they can- 


begins on the drawing 


not stray away. Pieces of apparatus 
are so grouped that the area cannot 
be used for other purposes, thus en- 
couraging children to use the proper 
area for the kind of play they wish. 
The sports field is apart from the 
other areas with due consideration 
to the flight of balls, sun in the bat- 
ter’s eyes, and the thousand and one 
other factors that lead to safety and 
more enjoyment. 

When equipment, think 
more of safety features than of cost. 
Well-constructed, durable equipment 


buying 


not only prevents frequent repair 
but ensures safety in operation. Sep- 


arate apparatus areas are usually 





Playground safety begins on the drawing board. 
Proper maintenance removes dangerous conditions 
before accidents occur, and supervisors teach 
safety through skill development. Recreation 
programs are planned with safety precautions, 
and participants know the rules and regulations. 
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provided for different age groups. 
When selecting equipment seek to 
obtain a distinction in age appeal. 
Discourage older children from us- 
ing small children’s apparatus by 
providing them with equipment suit- 
ed to their age level. Size and degree 
of difficulty are determining factors 
when selecting equipment for vari- 


ous age levels. 


Maintenance 


Even the best designed and con- 


structed playgrounds can become 
safety hazards with insufficient 


maintenance. We are sometimes in- 
clined to think only of those mainte- 
nance factors which are necessary 
for program operations and to over- 
look those factors which relate di- 
rectly to safety. Happily, many of 
the things we require for program- 
ing are also safety factors. We insist 
on hard-surface areas clear of broken 
glass before we play basketball and 
we clear loose stones from ball dia- 
monds, but we less frequently recog- 
nize a broken or jagged fence as 
something demanding our immediate 
attention. Unfortunately we wait 
until a girl’s arm is slashed by the 
sharp metal edges and then blame 
the maintenance supervisor for not 
repairing the fence immediately. 
Each playground director should 
make a daily inspection of his unit. 
He should have a check list of items 
to inspect and report any defects to 
Cheek 
lists must be thoroughly prepared 


the maintenance supervisor. 
and conscientiously used. Properly 
handled, this check list will not only 
avoid dangerous conditions but will 
aid the maintenance supervisor in 
his preventive maintenance program. 

The maintenance custodian has a 
safety role in his daily clean-up. This 
is the time to pick up the broken 
glass and loose stones, clear the sand- 
box, replace light bulbs, level the 
horseshoe pits, add soil under swings, 
fill in washouts, and do the myriad 
other things which are obviously 
safety precautions. The clean-up is 
as important for safety as it is for 
aesthetics. 

A well-organized maintenance 
force will be trained for safety. Ori- 
entation and_ in-service training 
courses will include safety with other 
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subject matter. Maintenance super- 
visors must constantly preach safety 
to their staff. 

There is no reason why boys and 
girls cannot help in safety preven- 
tion, especiaily when there is no reg- 
ular or daily maintenance personnel 
at a playground. Organize a clean-up 
when the ground opens and have 
each boy and girl move across the 
area picking up broken glass, sticks, 
stones, nails, and other obstructions. 
Do not pass out any play equipment 
until the ‘‘ policing’’ is over and the 
area inspected. Asa regular routine, 
this procedure not only cleans up the 
playground but keeps the boys and 
girls safety conscious and develops a 
feeling of pride in their playground. 
Supervision 

Recreation leaders have a greater 
responsibility than merely planning 
and presenting programs. They have 
a responsibility for enforcement of 
safety rules, for safety inspections, 
for emergency first aid, and for mak- 
ing adequate reports of accidents to 
the recreation agency or school. 

All playground personnel should 
have a current American Red Cross 
First Aid Card. The recreation agen- 
ey should provide first aid training 
courses and require attendance as a 
part of a worker’s tour of duty. It 
must be remembered that first aid 
is only emergency treatment and is 
not a substitute for medical treat- 
ment. First aid is treatment until 
the doctor arrives and does not re- 
lieve a worker of his responsibility 
for calling competent medical assist- 
ance in all cases of questionable or 
serious injury. 

Instructions for handling  aecci- 
dents should be thoroughly under- 
stood by all workers. A well-planned 
safety program requires a written 
statement of procedures. Prompt 
and complete reporting of accidents 
should be a part of this procedure. 
Insurance companies, city attorneys, 
and school officials usually insist on 
such a report. There is no better time 
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to record full details of an accident 
than immediately after it happens. 
Events are fresh in your mind, wit- 
nesses are available, and the ensuing 
report is complete. 

A safety-conscious recreation lead- 
er realizes that teaching skills is 
teaching safety also. Most sport skills 
consider the safety of the performer. 
We lean to slide into base so that we 
don’t break a leg. Clipping is illegal 
in football because it is dangerous to 
the player. An injured player can- 
not help his team to win. Thus the 
recreation leader who teaches skills, 
whether they be in sports, cooking, 
or sewing, has contributed to the 
safety of his participants as well as 
to their enjoyment of the activity. 


Program 

The primary reason for having 
playgrounds is to present programs 
of interest to the community. This 
is the responsibility of the recreation 
leader. In doing so he must be cer- 
tain that his presentations are in the 
best interests of the participants in 
terms of safety. In this context safe- 
ty must include considerations re- 
garding the health and maturity of 
the child as well as prevention of 
accidents. 

The literature abounds with trea- 
tises relating to health and maturity. 
By way of review, three elementary 
principles will be discussed. 

Quite recreation 
leader must gear the activities to the 
ability of the participants. Skills are 
taught, but within the range of a 
person’s physical ability and matu- 
rity. Wide use is made of lead-up 
types of games which enable a person 


obviously, the 


to move progressively to more diffi- 
cult skills. It is obvious that such a 
practice will tend to reduce acci- 
dents caused by participation in ac- 
tivities beyond a person’s ability. 

A warm-up before strenuous ac- 
tivity is a common practice in physi- 
cal education and recreation activi- 
ties. Pre-conditioning prepares the 
body for the activity and thereby 
lessens the possibility of sprains and 
broken bones. The warm-up is espe- 
cially important in the playground 
setting, where players with less skill 
and training are engaging in sports. 
The purpose of a’ sports program on 
the playground is to give all persons 


a chance to participate regardless of 
skill. Thus many participants do not 
have the degree of body conditioning 
found among high school or college 
squads. 

Another fundamental principle 
which affects the health and safety 
of playground participants is the 
necessity of stopping an activity be- 
fore fatigue sets in. All coaches real- 
ize the danger in forcing a person 
beyond the limits of his endurance. 
The same principle applies in all 
playground activities whether they 
be sports, arts and crafts, or dane- 
ing. QOne’s proneness to accidents 
when fatigued applies in all areas. 
This has been illustrated in industry 
among both skilled and unskilled 
workers. Certainly it is equally valid 
with a boy using a handsaw to make 
a birdhouse or a girl practicing for 
a dance recital. 


Participants 


Lawsuits are often concerned with 
the degree of risk which must be as- 
sumed by the participant as opposed 
to the liability of the agency. No 
attempt will be made to dispose of 
this question. However, an agency 
does expect reasonable compliance to 
all rules and regulations by the users 
of a playground. 

Safety rules are often posted in a 
prominent spot and, as any play- 
ground leader knows, repeated ver- 
bally ‘‘a thousand times a day.”’ 
The leader cannot take the attitude 
of ‘‘Let the user beware.’’ He must 
assume safety education as his re- 
sponsibility. 


Safety Is Our Responsibility 


In the final analysis, then, safety 
and protection rest with the recrea- 
tion agency. We must be alert to all 
potential hazards whether they relate 
to design, maintenance, program, or 
supervision. We cannot rely on the 
participant to observe safety rules or 
practice the safe way of enjoying 
recreation. The agency and the rec- 
reation leader assume the burden be- 
cause they are concerned with people 
and have the people’s welfare to the 
forefront at all times. As a matter 
of fact, the playground safety motto 
might well read: ‘‘Play today and 


TOMORROW.” * 
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THE PHYSICAL EDUCATOR’S 


URING the last decades, a vital 
D change has taken place in the 
outlook toward physical education. 
As ‘‘education through the physical 
for the development and growth of 
the whole man,’’ this field has gained 
wide acceptance as a part of higher 
education. But this fact must not 
blindfold us to essential weaknesses 
within this young profession with 
high expectations. The ever increas- 
ing popularity of sports and physi- 
cal education must not give rise to 
the spirit of complacency among 
those in the profession. 

What is the task expected to be 
performed by a successful physical 
educator? It is to contribute essen- 
tially to human growth, physically, 
emotionally and socially. This is, 
indeed, a magnificent challenge. It 
seems fair to assume that the physi- 
eal educator who combines a broad 
general education with a_ thor- 
ough professional training is best 
equipped with those qualities and 
abilities which will enable him to 
perform a truly educational task, 
not confining himself to the mere 
teaching of the technical skills of a 
certain sport. 

Every college graduate, regardless 
of his field, should have a broad gen- 
eral education. But let us apply 
this matter to the profession of phys- 
ical education in this country. 

A few questions require an honest 
and unbiased answer by those who 
have a sincere interest in the future 
development of physical education 
in America: Do the majority of the 
students in physical education meet 
the high standards in respect to a 
broad education which must be ex- 
pected from them as a key to lasting 
success as educators? Do we attract 
and retain the kind of young people 
best suited to live up to the full ca- 
pacities of this great challenge? Are 
these prospective teachers educated 
sufficiently to meet the demands of 
their difficult task ? 

There are acute weaknesses in our 
present teacher training program 
which provide fertile ground for 
those critics who still want to apply 
to the physical educator the ma- 
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licious slogan of ‘‘the man with the 
strong back and the weak mind.’’ 

Here are some of the constructive 
steps which could be taken in order 
to balance one-sided technical train- 
ing with wider knowledge and to 
avoid narrow overspecialization. 

1. Students who plan to major in 
physical education should have to 
meet the same academic standards 
as all the other students preparing 
themselves for other fields. This pro- 
fession needs just as many able 
minds as any other. 

2. The study of another field be- 
sides physical education, either as a 
minor or, even better, as a major, 
should be highly recommended if 
not made mandatory. 

3. The present professional cur- 
riculum should be re-examined. 
There are too many overlapping and 
repetitious courses which crowd the 
curriculum. Certain methods and 
materials courses could easily be 
raade an integral part of the skill 
and technique courses. Present cur- 
riculums at physical education 
schools make it almost impossible 
for any student to devote much 
effort and concentration outside his 
special field. The inevitable neglect 
of the student’s general education 
becomes aggravated by the fact that 
more and more vocational training 
is included even in the first two 
years of undergraduate study. The 
undesirable result is that the pros- 
pective physical educator is scarcely 
able to view his specialty in the 
whole context of knowledge. Closer 
acquaintance with other areas of 
human endeavor is an absolute must 
for a teacher who strives toward 
producing the praised triangle of 
body, mind, and spirit. 

4. The certification requirements 
of certain states for physical educa- 
tion majors should also be recon- 
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sidered and handled more flexibly. 
They often serve as an educational 
straitjacket, making it impossible 
for these students to include a suffi- 
cient number of nonvocational 
courses in their studies. Such re- 
quirements discourage the advocated 
move toward a broader education. 
The technical question of accumulat- 
ing a certain number of credit hours 
within a given time cannot be a 
justified obstacle in this vital battle 
for better and more broadly edu- 
cated men and women in this field. 

What are the practical results 
which can be expected by such sug- 
gested changes? 


1. The stigma of one-sidedness and anti- 
intellectualism against physical education 
ean not be upheld any longer and will 
disappear. 

2. A desirable type of student with both 
interest in physical education and intel- 
lectual curiosity will be attracted to a 
combination of studies which offers a happy 
balance in later duties as a teacher. 

3. The physical education student who 
also pursues another field of study as a 
minor or major will be inevitably stimu- 
lated to widen his intellectual horizon in 
order to cope with the different problems 
in his second field. 

4. The reputation and the prestige of 
physical education as a profession will be 
lifted. There will be no difference between 
teachers of the so-called academic subjects 
and the physical educator because of equal 
scholastic training and professional status. 

5. True scholarship in physical education 
will increase. Who would question the close 
relationship of this profession to biology, 
psychology, educational philosophy, and 
history, to mention only a few. Many of the 
great American physical educators have 
contributed creative thoughts and ideas to 
the profession because of their education in 
other areas of human knowledge. 


Physical education in our time 
has a great opportunity to contrib- 
ute even more than in the past 
toward building a better society. 
This service can only be rendered 
at its best by men and women with 
intelligence, vision, and a_ broad 
knowledge of and outlook on life 
and education. The one-sided tech- 
nician and specialist will fall short 
of reaching the goal. The crucial 
problem of the physical educator’s 
education will determine the infliu- 
ence, effectiveness, and quality of 
physical education in the future. * 
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ANY colleges and universities 
M now require that students in 
the service programs of physical edu- 
cation take and pass a course or ex- 
emption test in swimming. They do 
not have requirements for any other 
specific sports. 

The reason for this is that one 
can lose his life rather easily in 
water, whereas it would, indeed, be 
an unusual occurrence for one to 
lose his life engaging in such sports 
as tennis, golf, badminton, or basket- 
ball. So physical education admin- 
istrators, in justifying this specific 
requirement in their activity pro- 
grams, will state that the acquisition 
of swimming skills is of importance 
in the personal safety of the in- 
dividual. 

An examination of the records of 
death by drowning while participat- 
ing in some form of recreational 
swimming activity shows that a very 
small percentage of these casualties 
were persons whp were strictly non- 
swimmers. The vast majority were 
persons who possessed some degree 
of swimming ability. The sensible 
adolescent or adult who cannot swim 
is usually wise enough to recognize 
his limitations and the danger in- 
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volved and not go swimming at all. 
Those who do have some degree of 
swimming ability are the ones who 
help increase the drowning mortal- 
ity rate. 

Colleges and universities would be 
rendering a very worthwhile service 
to their students if they could help 
each graduate acquire the skills in 
swimming necessary to make him 
reasonably water-safe. This service 
becomes even more significant when 
we consider that annually over 40 





million people engage in boating 
alone—and millions, too, make up 


the ranks of skin divers, swimmers, 
water skiers. Those schools that re- 
quire swimming in their programs 
are attempting to develop skills in 
their students toward making them 
water-safe. 

To say a person is water-safe is, 
at best, a nebulous statement. Water 
safety may be divided into three 
categories: 

1. Possession of basic swimming 
skills (swimming, water entry, bobbing, 
treading, etc.) necessary to be reason- 
ably safe in relatively small enclosed 


pools or limited swimming areas where 
life guards are employed for super- 
vision. 

Acquisition of the skills required to 
satisfy this first category of water 
safety is ordinarily accomplished in 
the average 
course. 


beginning swimming 

2. Possession of swimming skills and 

ability necessary to cover long dis- 
tances or to remain afloat until help 
arrives. 
This requires ability in at least two 
or three different stroke skills that 
are primarily resting in nature, in 
order that strokes may be alternated 
to prolong the onset of fatigue. 

3. Possession of mental and physical 
confidence in one’s own safety in the 
water. This category, of course, in- 
volves successful completion of the 
first two categories. In addition, and 
perhaps most important, it involves 
the actual experience and accom- 
plishment of maintaining one’s self 
afloat for an extended period of 
time and also the actual coverage, 
by swimming, of an appreciable dis- 
tance over water. 

This experience pays off in a num- 
ber of ways that are considered im- 
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At Florida State University’s campus 
waterfront on Lake Bradford (also pic- 
tured below and on previous page), 
students put their water-safety skills 
to practical use by removing under- 
water obstructions from the swimming 
area, making it safer for swimmers. 


portant in becoming water-safe. 
First, it permits the student to ap- 
preciate distances and to become 
aware of the necessity for pacing in 
order to endure long periods of time 
or distance. It practically eliminates 
the situation in which exhaustion 
occurs after only the first fraction 
of the distance to be covered is com- 
pleted. Second, it provides the in- 
dividual with a sense of accomplish- 
ment, of knowing ‘‘I have done it 

I ean do it again.’’ Third, it pro- 
vides the knowledge that, if neces- 
sary, even greater distances or 
longer periods of time could be 
endured. 

Since it is known that panic is an 
element in practically all drownings, 
category three assumes even greater 
importance. Accomplishing a long 
distance swim or remaining afloat 


for an extended time period is the 
only positive method of preventing 
panic. Telling the student, after he 
completes an average instructional 
swimming course, that he now has 
the skills with which to save himself 
should the occasion arise will never 
thoroughly convince him. He has 
only been told this fact; he has not 
tried it or been required,to do it in 
order that he might know by actual 
experience that he can. 

We in physical education can 
teach the student the correct me- 
chanics of golf and tell him that he 
is now equipped to go to the golf 
course and practice and achieve 
whatever game his physical and 
mental limitations will permit. 
Water safety is another matter ; it is 
on a one-try basis.. He saves himself 
or he drowns. Few persons have the 
inclination or ever take the trouble 
to initiate water safety practice on 
their own time. It then becomes our 
responsibility to initiate this prac- 
tice on our time in order that this 
very important human safety serv- 
ice is rendered. 

Since the precedent of requiring 
swimming has already been set, our 
job is by no means difficult. It is 
not necessary to conduct an exten- 
sive campaign to convince our fac- 
ulties and administrators that this 
requirement is needed; it has already 
been established in most of our more 
progressive colleges and universities. 
Our efforts can be directed to follow- 
ing through. We must see to it that 
our required swimming courses ac- 
tually do make the student water- 
safe, and that the exemption swim- 


Schools that require swimming of all graduates are helping decrease the death toll 
among the more than 40 million Americans who enjoy boating. Courses must do 
more than provide instruction in a basic stroke; they must help students become 
water-safe and instill mental and physical confidence in their swimming ability. 
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ming tests actually prove that the 
student is already water-safe. This 
means the satisfactory accomplish- 
ment of all three of the above cate- 
gories of water safety. 

Examination of the required swim- 
ming programs of colleges and uni- 
versities showed that the typical pro- 
gram approximates the following: 
(1) instruction in one to four swim- 
ming strokes, (2) instruction in 
basic skills, i.e., diving, floating, and 
treading, and (3) a 50-yard swim. 
In many cases, students are exempt- 
ed from the .program by swimming 
a distance of 50 yards using any 
stroke desired. This kind of course, 
or exemption requirement, will not 
satisfy all three categories of per- 
sonal water safety. 


Minimum Safety Skills 


The writer proposes the following 
program of minimum requirements 
in order to satisfy all three cate- 
gories of water safety: 

1. Rhythmic Breathing: Uninterrupted 
and in proper crawl-stroke cadence, 1% 
minutes. 

2. Back Float: Minimum movement, 15 
seconds. 

3. Dive and Glide: From side of pool, 5 
seconds. 

4. Underwater Swim: Started by dive 
from side of pool, 15 yards minimum. 

5. Tread Water: With comparative ease, 
3 minutes. 

6. Stroke Skills: Passing based on ease 
of accomplishment. 

a. Elementary backstroke 

b. Side stroke 

c. Breast stroke 

d. Crawl stroke or Trudgen 

7. 440-yard Distance Swim: Continuous 
and uninterrupted, no time limit. Encour- 
aging the use of all strokes, floating, and 
treading. 


Many teachers and administrators 
are ready to say that such a pro- 
eram would be too difficult and that 
only a small percentage of the stu- 
dents would pass. As an answer to 
this reaction, the writer investigated 
this possibility and recently experi- 
mented with 222 college students at 


(Continued on page 64) 
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QUESTIONS 


ANSWERS 


AAHPER 
Youth Fitness Test 





WHAT DOES 
THIS TEST 
MEAN TO YOU? 


About the Test 


The AAHPER Youth 
Fitness Test is the only fit- 


ness test with national 
norms, approved by profes- WHO CAN 
sional fitness leaders and PARTICIPATE? 
developed by the AAHPER 
Youth Fitness Project. 

It is a simple test to 
administer. The battery 
tests an individual’s effi- WHO GIVES 
ciency in running, throw- THE TEST? 
ing, strength, agility, and 
endurance. 

WHAT 
Test Items MATERIALS 


pull-up ¢ sit-up ¢ shuttle- 
run @ standing broad jump 
e 50-yard dash ¢ softball 
throw for distance ¢ 600- 


ARE NEEDED? 


yard run-walk e three WHO TAKES 
aquatic tests THE TEST? 
Based on performances 
of 8500 children in 28 
states, the national norms 
for the test items permit 
boys and girls to compare HOW IS THE 


their scores with those of 
youth of similar age and 
maturation levels through- 
out the United States. 
The test items have been 
designed so that no special 
equipment is required. To 
earn an achievement award, 


TEST SCORED? 


HOW ARE 


a. on a ot oe 
sag woe sca ~ yon gaa USED? 


seven items. If only part 
of the test battery is taken 
no award may be earned. 
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Our sedentary, inactive life in this age of automation is 
cause for real concern. OPERATION FITNESS—U:S.A. 
is a program designed to keep America fit. The AAH- 
PER Youth Fitness Test is a first step. You can help. 


Any organized group in the United States is weleome to 
participate in the National Fitness Test Program. This 
includes all public, private, and parochial schools and 
school districts, recreation departments, youth-serving 
agencies, and clubs or groups representing churches, 
schools, neighborhoods, PTA units, and the like. 


Any group leader, school administrator, teacher, or in- 
structor may administer the test battery after filing the 
participation notice with AAHPER headquarters. 


The basic test materials are the Test Manual for all 
instructors and the Personal Fitness Record forms for 
all boys and girls taking the test. There are a great 
many other materials you will want to purchase de- 
scribed in the Catalog of Test Materials and Awards. 


e Any boy or girl, aged 10-17, grade 5-12, may partici- 
pate in his school, agency, or club program. Medical 
advice is desirable in questionable cases. 

e Any adult in good health. 


e Boys and girls with physical limitations may take all 
or part of the test (see Progress Award). 


The seven test items are each scored according to the 
specific directions in the Test Manual. Complete instrue- 
tions for administering each test item are also included. 
Test scores can be compared to the national norms by 
referring to the appropriate table in the Test Manual. 
The three aquatic tests may be given as additional items 
since national norms have not yet been developed. 
Neither have norms been established for adults. 


The norms have been determined on the basis of age and 
also on the basis of the classification index. While either 
of these can be used, the classification index is recom- 
mended as it gives a more accurate appraisal of a 
student’s performance. The classification index is an 
equated combination of age, height, and weight. An 
explanation appears on page 14 of the Test Manual. 
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HOW DO 
YOU USE 
THE TABLES? 


WHAT ISA 
PERCENTILE? 


HOW ARE 
THE SCORES 
RECORDED? 


WHAT ARE 
THE AWARDS? 


WHAT OTHER 
INCENTIVE 
AWARDS ARE 
AVAILABLE? 
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After test scores are obtained, look under the appropri- 
ate table for that particular item—Tables 1-14 if you 
are using the age classification alone or Tables 17-37 if 
you are using the Neilson-Cozens Classification Index. 
Locating the test score in the appropriate column will 
give a percentile score which can be recorded on the 
Personal Fitness Record form for this test item. 


A percentile score indicates the percent of individuals 
who have not attained a certain score. For example, 
the boy who has a percentile score of 60 on a test item 
has performed at a higher level than 60 percent of all 
of the individuals of this age or classification who were 
tested while developing the norms. The percentile scores 
are in steps of five. Sometimes a student can move up 
several steps by the performance of, say, one more pull- 
up. Always record the highest percentile listed for a 
score. 


The Personal Fitness and Class Composite Records are 
used for recording the test scores and the percentile 
scores. The Class Composite Record is.used at the time 
the tests are administered, and these scores are later 
transferred to the Personal Fitness Records and a graph 
drawn. Each Personal Record has space to record two 
complete tests. Graphs may be drawn in different colors 
for comparison. 


Certificate of Recognition certifying group participa- 
tion for the institution or leader. The first certificate is 
free. Additional ones may be purchased at cost. 
Achievement Award for boys and girls attaining the 
50th percentile on all items in the test. An embossed 
Gold Merit Seal can be affixed to the Achievement 
Award certificate for boys and girls attaining the 80th 
percentile on all test items. The three aquatic tests will 
not be required for the Youth Fitness Achievement 
Awards since it is difficult for some schools to arrange 
for pool facilities. There are no awards for adults or 
for children below the fifth grade. 

Progress Award for the physically limited boys and 
girls who, in their instructors’ estimation, show improved 
performance on the AAHPER Youth Fitness Test items. 
Remember that medical advice is necessary in question- 
able cases. 


There are other awards to provide boys and girls with 
a keen incentive to improve their fitness standards. 
Emblems. Seperate sew-on fitness emblems are available, 
both standard (50th percentile) and merit (80th percen- 
tile), for three levels: Elementary for fifth and sixth 
grades in schools or ages 10 and 11 for non-school 
groups; junior for seventh, eighth, and ninth grades in 
school or ages 12, 13, and 14 for nonschool groups; and 
senior for the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades in 
school or ages 15, 16, and 17 in nonschool groups. There 
is also an instructors emblem for the authorized test 
administrator. 

There are also official T-shirts, sweat shirts, head scarfs, 
cardigan and wind-breaker jackets, parkas—all with 
special processed fitness emblems indicating level of 
achievement. They are listed in the free catalog. 





PERIOMAL 
FITMESS RECORD 

















YOUTH FITNESS 
TEST MANUAL 


Se 





BASIC TEST MATERIALS 
Test Manual and Personal Fit- 
ness Record are shown above. A 
Class Composite Record is also 
available for use by instructors. 





YOM DE PEPNE RS 


ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 


A 


CERTIFICATE AWARDS 
Awards are available for each 
student passing the test. Instruc- 
tors and pupils may also buy em- 
blems, T-shirts, etc. ( text at left). 




















Write for Sample Kits 
and Sales Catalog: 


Sales Catalog of Test Ma- 
terials and Awards free 

Kit No. 1—Sample of 
Each Emblem and Cer- 


tificate $2.10 
Kit No. 2—Set of 25 Fit- 
ness Articles $2.50 


Kit No. 3—Sample Man- 
ual, Personal Fitness 
Record, and Class Com- 
posite Record $.60 





Order from: Fitness Depart- 
ment, AAHPER-NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
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Accidents Don't Just Happen 


Make your physical education classes 


safe by 


WARREN E. SMITH 


Lewis and Clark College 


HERE ARE MANY people who 
¥ feel that accidents are unavoid- 
able and that nothing can be done 
about them. This feeling is particu- 
larly prevalent in regard to sports 
and recreational activities, wherein 
accidents are generally accepted as 
the inevitable risk paid for participa- 
tion. Certainly all sports and skills 
contain some element of danger, par- 
ticularly when competition is devel- 
oped and attack and defensive ac- 
tions occur. Individuals experience 
different levels of excitability, rival- 
ry, all-out effort, and other stresses 
as they participate in varied sport 
and activity programs. The desire 
for success may even lead to frequent 
risks by certain participants. We do 
not want to destroy the appeal or the 
allure which have helped to make 
sports and recreational activities so 
popular, but we are morally and le- 
gally bound to employ every effort to 
prevent accidents in our program. 

Unlike athletics and most recrea- 
tional activities, the school physical 
education activity program is gen- 
erally required of students by vari- 
ous types of legislation. This obli- 
gates the instructor of physical edu- 


Physical condition is an important aspect of accident preven- 
tion, so plan warm-up periods. Learning stunts on low paral- 


following these suggestions 


cation to accept full and definite re- 
sponsibility for placing major em- 
phasis and attention on the task of 
safety. The importance of this re- 
sponsibility was pointed out in the 
Oregon study! which disclosed that 
52.9 percent of the total injuries re- 
sulting among students of the sec- 
ondary schools insured by the Stu- 
dent Mutual Benefit Plan occurred 
in the physical education classes. 

In the development of a safe phys- 
ical education program, several fac- 
tors are involved. The most impor- 
tant involve organization, supervi- 
sion, facilities and equipment, health 
and physical conditioning, skills, and 
sportsmanship. 


Organization 

A safe activity program is based 
on a planned procedure. Activities 
need to be analyzed continuously for 
their injury potential so that elim- 
ination or special precautions may 
be provided for. 

The program director can influ- 
ence many people in safety responsi- 
bilities. These responsibilities need 
to be delegated to the instructing 
staff, custodians, groundkeepers, stu- 


1Frank Haar and Don B. Martin, ‘‘Stu- 
dent Injuries in Oregon Schools,’’ Research 
Quarterly 24:276-83; Oct. 1953. 








dent leaders, and class participants. 
Their duties should be outlined spe- 
cifically to include the maintenance 
of secure playing facilities and 
equipment, careful instruction and 
conduct of activities, and the devel- 
opment of a philosophy of fair play 
among the participants. 

Few activities need to be elimi- 
nated from the physical education 
program because of their hazardous 
nature if proper organizational pro- 
cedures are adopted at the outset. In 
cases that require very rigid super- 
vision for accident prevention, the 
student-instructor ratio should be 
predetermined. To illustrate this 
point, skiing at Lewis and Clark Col- 
lege is limited to ten students per 
instructor though the available ski- 
ing areas could allow a larger ratio. 
No injuries of any consequence have 
occurred in 12 years of classes. 


Alert and Informed Supervision 


Most authorities will agree that 
supervision is the most important of 
all the safety controls. In the physi- 
cal education activity program, the 
alert instructor can overcome poor 
administration and inadequate facil- 
ities and equipment by planning for 
and instilling a safety consciousness. 
Safety and welfare of the students 
must rate above the desire to win or 
succeed. 

The watchword ‘‘beat the stu- 
dents’’ is important to the super- 
visor who desires a record free from 
accidents. By this it is meant that 
the instructor must be the first per- 
son on the floor, the field, or any 
other place that is designated for a 


particular activity. There is a 


lel bars reduces accidents and aids confidence. Warm-up 
pants protect girls from canvas burns, as spotters stand by. 


tendency for accidents to occur dur- 
ing the early part of the class when 
students begin to get rid of the pent- 
up energy which has been suppressed 
in the more sedentary classroom sit- 
uations. During this time when 
horseplay and uncontrolled actions 
might result in needless accidents, 
adequate control measures and firm 
discipline are essential. 


Safe Facilities and Equipment 


Sound construction, periodic in- 
spections, adequate maintenance, 
and continual policing of the activ- 
ity areas are essential. The purchase 
of smaller amounts of good quality 
equipment, rather than larger 
amounts of inferior materials, is en- 
couraged. Special inspection and 
maintenance need to be directed to 
the equipment and facilities in ac- 
tivities that are considered more 
hazardous. For example, special 
care should be given to the bow- 
strings in archery, the bats in soft- 
ball, the apparatus used in gym- 
nastics, and to the playing court 
surface that doubles as the school 
dance floor. Using four or five per- 
sons each period, rotate area polic- 
ing duties among your students. 
This, along with other pupil assign- 
ments, will help to keep them occu- 
pied in worthwhile responsibilities 
during the less organized phase of 
the class period. 


Health and Physical Conditioning 

A thorough knowledge of the 
health status of each student par- 
ticipating in the activity program 
is as important to the physical edu- 
cation teacher as the health status 
of the varsity athlete is to the coach. 
Information is available to the in- 
structor through consultation with 
the school nurse or study of the 
health record cards. The physical 
education teacher should know, at 
the beginning of the school year, 
which students have disorders or de- 
fects and the activity limitations im- 





Dr. Smith is professor of health 
and physical education and chair- 
man of the department at the Port- 
land, Oregon, college. His responsi- 
bilities include coaching tennis, in- 
structing in swimming and in safety 
and first aid. 
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posed by their family physicians. 
Students in classes that are beyond 
their physical capabilities should be 
shifted into less strenuous activities 
or into modified programs. 

Coaches of athletic teams realize 
the importance of good physical con- 
ditioning in the accident prevention 
picture, yet this factor is often over- 
looked by the teacher in the physical 
education program. Instructors 
should make allowances for warm-up 
periods and should stress condition- 
ing, especially during the early part 
of the semester or activity unit. The 
new AAHPER Fitness Test can 
serve as a stimulant for this safety 
control element. 

Tumbling and apparatus, skiing, 
track and field, wrestling, basketball, 
and other strenuous activities will 
become less hazardous through well- 
planned conditioning programs. The 
information gained in health classes 
on the implications of fitness and 
the values to be derived from exer- 
cise has shown carry-over values for 
the activity program. 

Performance Skills 

It is reasonable to assume that the 
greater the skill development, the 
better able the student will be to 
perform correctly, which will, in 
turn, protect him from the inherent 
hazards of the particular activity. 
Skills are designed to ensure success- 
ful results with a minimum of effort 
and a maximum of protection. The 
physical education class is not a play 
time but an instructional period 
which should lead to the acquire- 
ment of the fundamental techniques 
of the activity involved. This calls 
for instruction in the movement, fol- 
lowed by supervised practice, until 
a level of skill proficiency is gained 
that is within the range of ability of 
each individual student. 

For safety, skill instruction must 
be adapted to the activity concerned 
and the age and proficiency level of 
the pupils. For example, the tech- 
niques in golf classes should never 
be practiced in circle or square 
formations. A straight line forma- 
tion eliminates the threat of a flying 
club on the back or forward swing. 
In addition, during all explanations, 
the club head should remain on the 
ground. 


Tumbling and apparatus classes 
need special emphasis on safety and 
progressive skill instruction, as 
there appears to be some evidence of 
worry or fear among some students 
concerning this activity. A study? 
by the writer in 1956 disclosed that 
the worry over falls was ranked 
seventh among the health worries of 
senior high school boys in the state 
of Oregon. Personal interviews re- 
vealed that one explanation for this 
high ranking was the fear of the 
gymnasium apparatus and especially 
the 20-foot rope climb. In the same 
study, the fear of drowning was 
ranked fourth by senior high school 
girls, which reflects the need for 
cautious and progressive technique 
instruction that will develop confi- 
dence in the person’s ability in the 
water. 

One role of the instructor, then, 
should be to dispel any fears or ap- 
prehensions that exist among the 
students for the action involved. On 
the other hand, some beginners may 
appear fearless yet need adequate 
instruction because accidents often 
reflect daring as well as a lack of 
ability, as for example, in skiing. 


Sportsmanship 


Young people are being raised in 
a competitive society which stimu- 
lates all-out efforts to succeed or win. 
This element is good, if it is in keep- 
ing with a fair play attitude. Teach- 
ers need to encourage sportsmanship 
and discourage unfair advantages, 
as violations of the rules often lead 
to injuries in competitive activities. 
When the activity program calls for 
competition, provide the best officiat- 
ing possible so the students will be 
constantly reminded of the rules of 
fair play. 

In final analysis, accidents occur 
all too frequently. Only a united 
and continuous effort by all individ- 
uals concerned will alleviate the sit- 
uation and bring about a safe and 
healthy physical education activity 
program in the schools. * 


“Warren E. Smith, ‘‘ The Health Worries 
of 961 Public High School Seniors in Ore- 
gon,’’ unpublished Doctoral dissertation, 
Stanford, Calif.: School of Education, 
Stanford University, March 1957. 
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OUNDED in 1885, our American 
Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation is now 
celebrating its 75th anniversary— 
April 1959 to April 1960. It was at a 
meeting called by William G. Ander- 
son at Adelphi Academy on Novem- 
ber 27, 1885, that our forerunner, the 
Association for the Advancement of 
Physical Education, was formed. 

Edward Hitchcock, first president 
of this Association, became professor 
of hygiene and physical education at 
Amherst College in 1861. He was 
the first to hold this title and to or- 
ganize a full department in these 
areas. Through his efforts, physical 
education became an accepted pro- 
fession and a major phase of our 
educational system. Our 75th anni- 
versary year, 1959-60, is thus going 
into the 100th year of physical edu- 
cation in American colleges, and we 
have a double cause for celebration. 

It is hoped that every state and 
district association will join with 
AAHPER in observing its 75th an- 
niversary by planning historical pro- 
grams for the annual conventions 
and by ‘honoring early presidents. 
All organizations affiliated with 
AAHPER have been asked to join 
in the celebration by paying tribute 
to their early leaders and reviewing 
their history. An AAHPER com- 
mittee has been appointed to make 
specific plans for nationwide observ- 
ances of the anniversary; members 
are encouraged to send suggestions 
to members of the committee, listed 
on this page. 


The 1960 Convention 


The 75th Anniversary Convention, 
to be held in Miami Beach, Florida, 
April 23-28, 1960, will be the ecul- 
mination of the year’s celebration 
and the scene of demonstrations of 
historical interest. The Miami Beach 
Convention Planning Committee and 
the 75th Anniversary Planning Com- 
mittee are new working on the de- 
tails. 

Special programs and banquets 
will honor Edward Hitchcock, our 
first president, and William G. An- 
derson, our founder. Tribute will 
be paid to many early leaders and 
pioneers. A general session modeled 
after an early convention is planned. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


On November 27, special Found- 
er’s Day programs should be held 
simultaneously throughout the coun- 
try in memory of the day on which 
49 prominent men and women 
formed the Association. Suggestions 
will be given in a later issue. 


Anniversary Journal Issue 


The April 1960 JourNAL will be a 
special anniversary issue, with 128 
pages instead of the usual 80. It will 
contain tributes to our pioneers and 
early leaders, pictorial presentations 
of our history, historical articles by 
well-known leaders in the Associa- 
tion, summaries of developments 
from 1885 to the present, and predic- 
tions for the future. Those who are 
members of the Association at that 
time will receive this special issue at 
no extra cost. 

An, anniversary supplement is also 
planned for the ReszaRcH QUARTER- 
LY in 1960. Content is now being de- 
cided by the Research Council. The 
supplement will go to all profession- 
al members of the Association. 

Our JOURNAL will publish histori- 
eal articles in every issue next year, 
in addition to the special anniver- 
sary issue. All alumni magazines are 





MABEL LEE 


Chairman, 75th Anniversary Planning Committee 


being encouraged to print historical 
articles and biographies of leaders 
in the profession. Articles are being 
solicited for publication in lay maga- 
zines and professional journals. 


History and the Space Age 


Today, with our emphasis on the 
space age, looking forward to the 
next 75 years, it is interesting to look 
back also on the Association’s growth 
and progress during the past 75 
years. By thus looking back, we can 
learn much that will enable us to 
better predict the future of our Asso- 
ciation and profession in the years 


ahead. * 


THE 75th ANNIVERSARY 
PLANNING COMMITTTEE 
Maset Ler, chairman, Emeritus 
Professor, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln 

Ruta Evans, Springfield College 

Bruce L. Bennett, Ohio State Uni- 
versity 

CELESTE ULricH, Woman’s College, 
University of North Carolina 

Pau R. WasHke, University of Ore- 
gon 

LAWRENCE E. Houston, Board of 
Edueation, Los Angeles, California 








You Can Be an AAHPER Historian 


JOURNAL readers are urged to contribute to the 75th anniversary cele- 
bration by collecting historical materials and forwarding them to the na- 
tional headquarters office. We need photographs of old gymnasiums and 
apparatus, of early-day games and equipment, of early leaders—and any 
other interesting historical pictorial matter. We also need historical docu- 
ments, reports, summaries of development, and the like to be used in the 
preparation of the AAHPER history and historical articles. We would like 
to retain all contributions for our historical files (send us copies of any 
original materials which you cannot donate to our permanent collections). 
For the Convention presentations, we need costumes from our early days 
(gym suits, bathing suits, dance costumes, etc.). Your assistance as “his- 
torian” will help to make the 75th anniversary celebrations a success. 








Cure for 


oaching Headaches 


BARBARA JANE COATES 


and 


N. RUTH REED 


West Chester, Pa., State Teachers College 


OACHING is a joy if it is 
tackled with forethought and 


organization. Game time should be 
the happy climax to a coach’s en- 
deavors. It should not be dampened 
by trivia and last-minute obligations, 
which leave the coach drained of all 
energy. 

Frequently, however, the begin- 
ning coach has never been made 
aware of the extraneous duties that 
go along with the handling of a 
team. Situations arise unexpect- 
edly, demanding immediate deci- 
sions, and too often the coach makes 
a hurried decision or simply does 
not have time to handle the problem 
satisfactorily. 

Only by looking at the total pic- 
ture and planning accordingly can 
a coach utilize her time and energies 
in the right direction. Some sugges- 
tions are presented here to help the 
coach define both her duties and 
those of her captain and manager. 


The Coach's Guide 

The coach should make a check list 
of things to be done before the first 
game. Situations will vary, but the 
following will serve as a guide: 

1. Arrange the schedule well in 
advance. Confer with the principal 





Both authors are associate profes- 
sors of health and physical educa- 
tion, with coaching assignments. 
They would be pleased to hear about 
your unique coaching duties, the 
way you handle them, and your 
methods of selecting captains and 
managers. 

The drawing is by Jane Bush, 
Reynolds Junior High School, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. 
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about school policies in regard to 
scheduling. 

2. Take inventory of equipment, 
uniforms, and lockers. Order neces- 
sary items in accordance with budg- 
et and purchasing policies. 

3. Schedule officials, contacting 
them early to assure their availabil- 
ity. Follow up with a contract. A 
postal card with game time and date 
at the beginning of the season serves 
as a reminder. 

4. Arrange a date for players’ 
physical examination by — school 
health service. Work with this de- 
partment to assure a well-organized 
schedule. Have students available 
for recording. 

5. Prepare a copy of the schedule 
including dates, game times, time to 
be excused from class, and squad 
list to be distributed to the adminis- 
tration and faculty. Be sure they are 
notified promptly of any changes. 

6. Review with the maintenance 
staff all necessary details such as 
field or floor markings, grass cutting, 
game dates and times, approximate 
time of return from away games, 
benches or chairs needed, rooms to 
be used, spaces for buses, ete. 

7. Become familiar with the school 
eligibility rules and procedures. 

8. Secure parental permission. A 
form letter might include practice 
and game dates, towels, and equip- 
ment needed. An invitation to at- 
tend games fosters good parental 
cooperation. 

9. Select and_ train 
scorers, and timers. 

10. Plan for transportation in ac- 
cordance with school administrative 
policy. Make necessary housing ar- 
rangements. 


managers, 





11. Know the accident policy and 
procedures. If the school does not 
have accident insurance, advise the 
students to secure it. 


12. Make arrangements to have 
first-aid equipment available at all 
practices and games. (Prompt refer- 
ral and follow-up of all injuries is 
imperative. ) 

13. Post and discuss all training 
regulations with the players. (This 
prevents many ulcer-provoking de- 
cisions. ) 

14. If classes will be missed en- 
courage players to contact all teach- 
ers, to turn in homework, and to get 
the next assignment. Ask teachers to 
notify the coach if these responsi- 
bilities are not being met. 

15. Alert and organize the squad 
committees, scorers, and timers as 
to their game-day responsibilities 
and conduct. 

16. Confer with the managers and 
home economics teacher or dietitian 
to assure proper arrangements for 
the post-game social hour. 


Last Details 


Game time has arrived, but the 
coach’s attention will often be dis- 
tracted from coaching unless there 
has been careful planning and or- 
ganization such as: 

1. See that the officials and the 
visiting teams are met by the proper 
student committees. 

2. Check with the managers well 
before game time to see that they 
have seen to all the details such as: 
oranges cut, money for officials, 
equipment, score book, clock, and 
first-aid equipment. 

3. Designate half-time areas for 
both teams. 
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4. Try to have a doctor or nurse 
in attendance at all games. 

5. Assign students to ask and es- 
cort the officials and players to the 
social get-together. 


After the Game Is Over 


The game has ended—win or lose 
—there are still things to be done. 
Who said a coach’s job is an easy 
one? 

1. Remind the manager to have 
the score book up to date and signed 
by the officials. 

2. Pay the officials and 
them. 

3. Encourage the parents to par- 
ticipate in the social hour. 

4. Escort the officials and the 
players to their respective modes of 
transportation. 

5. Be sure all facilities and equip- 
ment are in order. 

6. Edit the manager’s story of the 
game before releasing it for publica- 
tion. 


thank 


The Manager Is Important 


The person who can do the most to 
make things run smoothly for a 
coach and team is the manager. 
There are many routine duties that 
she can do for the good of a team. 
The coach should be aware of these 
activities and should orient the man- 
ager thoroughly. The manager will 
eontribute more if she is given re- 
sponsibility and the opportunity to 
show her initiative. If the manager 
is to be an important member of a 
team, she must be carefully selected. 

Methods of selection will vary with 
the coach’s preference and objec- 
tives. She may wish to give special 
consideration to the handicapped 
girl or someone who has been cut 
from the squad. 

The following are a few ways to 
select a manager. 

1. Interview and selection by the 
coach. 

2. Advertise (listing duties), re- 
ceive applications, and then select by 
the coach or by the squad. Some 
schools find it advisable to have girls 
write a letter stating their interests 
and qualifications for the manager’s 
position. 

3. Present a list selected by the 
coach for election by the squad. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


4. Form a committee to review 
and select applicants. Members of 
this committee might include: coach, 
captain, previous manager, athletic 
director, and an elected student gov- 
ernment representative. 

In order to assure continuity and a 
minimum of supervision, considera- 
tion might be given to the selection 
of a freshman, sophomore, junior, 
and senior manager. These managers 
automatically move up ‘‘through the 
ranks.”’ 

With the ‘‘best possible’’ as the 
manager, her contribution to the 
plan of attack for a worthy season 
depends on how willing the coach is 
to delegate any of the responsibilities 
previously listed. 


Choosing the Captain 

Captain or co-captain—is this po- 
sition just an honor that players 
want, which carries little or no 
responsibility ? To be valuable to the 
coach and team, the captain might 
be responsible for the pre-game 
warm-up, floor conduct of the team, 
and team morale. If the captain is 
to play a significant part in the cam- 
paign to help develop individuals to 
their capacity, careful thought must 
be given to the selection of the cap- 
tain or co-captains. These methods 
are used: 

1. Coach selects. 

2. Squad selects, 

3. Seniors nominate and the total 
squad votes. 

4. Squad presents a slate which is 
checked by the coach, and then the 
squad votes. 

The captain may be selected at 
either the beginning or end of a sea- 
son. In-some schools, a permanent 
captain is elected in addition to a 
different co-captain for each game. 
In other schools, a game-by-game se- 
lection is made and an honorary cap- 
tain elected at the end of the season. 


Happy Coaching! 

Energy is of prime importance to 
good coaching. Following some of 
the suggestions listed above will re- 
lieve tensions, bolster a coach’s sup- 
ply of energy, and result in more 
time for actual coaching duties. This 
will add up to a more enjoyable and 
successful season. * 





What They Said: 


LESLIE N. NASON, University of 
Southern California (conclusions from 
a survey of 237 gifted students) : 


‘*Failure to develop good muscu- 
lar coordination puts a ceiling on 
genius. Intellectual superiority can 
be a hindrance to learning. The 
gifted child generally prefers asso- 
ciating with the teacher rather than 
playing with classmates on the play- 
ground. His muscular control never 
develops properly and as a conse- 
quence neither does his penmanship, 
which depends upon his coordina- 
tion. Thus, there develops a block 
between his thinking processes aud 
what he is able to intelligibly com- 
municate in writing. He never de- 
velops organizational skill. A ceiling 
is placed on his future attainments.’’ 


J. BERTRAM KESSEL, professor of 
physical education, Sargent College: 


‘‘We need to provide opportuni- 
ties for children, youth, and adults, 
but particularly the latter, to spend 
some of their leisure time engaged in 
regular and vigorous physical activ- 
ity. Last year druggists sold over 
$200 million worth of tranquilizers. 
How much better—and cheaper—it 
would have been for those individ- 
uals to have found a release for their 
nervous and _ emotional 
through physical activity !’’ 


W. RAAB, M.D., College of Medicine, 
University of Vermont, Burlington, 
Vermont: 


‘*Statistics in England, the United 
States, Finland, and Austria have 
shown a much higher death rate 
from heart disease in people with 
sedentary occupations, compared 
with those engaged in physically 
strenuous work or in sports activi- 
ties until their old age. My co- 
workers and I are now concluding 
an extensive series of subtle heart 
function tests on healthy young men 
in this country and in the Austrian 
Alps. The results showed the hearts 
of motorized, nonexercising young 
Americans to be distinctly inferior 
to those of their highly conditioned 
European counterparts.”’ 


tensions 
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How Fit Are YOU ? 


Do we need more preachers of the gospel 
of fitness or fitter preachers? Education 
for fitness is best served by teachers who 
are themselves in good physical condition. 


R. H. POHNDORF 


University of Illinois 


OUNTLESS numbers of news 
e stories, periodical manu- 
scripts, lectures, and some radio and 
television programs are produced in 
order to promote physical fitness 
action-amone segments of the entire 
population. Much of this has been 
done and is being done by physical 
educators, recreation personnel, 
health educators, athletic coaches, 
and laymen. 

Our urban population is declared 
to be unfit when compared to pre- 
ferred standards of physical fitness. 
This brings forth the question: Is 
there something wrong with our 
physical education system? Could 
the culprit responsible for this be our 
own professional weakness? This is- 
sue should not be avoided. 

Is the need for more preachers of 
the gospel of fitness or ‘‘more fit’’ 
preachers? Perhaps the abundance 
of verbal lip-service has acted as the 
noose to choke off physical activity 
by physical educators themselves. 
Among professional ‘physical educa- 
tors for example, it appears that the 
higher the rank and the greater the 
experience and’ administrative re- 
sponsibilities one has, the further 
away from personal exercise one 
travels. Perhaps the leadership has 
gone overboard and joined the life 
adjustment theorists who emphasize 
adaptation to a group’s norms, rath- 
er than to one’s own physical needs. 
Contentment with the population’s 
mediocre fitness is certainly not ac- 
ceptable. 





Dr. Pohndorf is assistant profes- 
sor of physical education for men. 
He has served on the AAHPER Re- 
search Council and has written many 
articles on physical education. 
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Many male and female physical 
educators and coaches are continual- 
ly going on record with wordy and 
impressive resolutions in their many 
area council meetings, sport sessions, 
and representative organizations en- 
deavoring to add their support to im- 
proving the physical fitness of the 
nation. President Eisenhower has 
appointed a modern ‘‘Paul Revere’’ 
for the nation to travel up and down 
the countryside proclaiming the need 
for attaining improved fitness. This 
is good only if it will produce action. 

There are some leaders dealing 
with the promotion of physical fit- 
ness who feel that their deeds of rhe- 
torical resolution and _ eloquent 
manuscripts automatically cause 
them to be physically fit. It must be 
realized that there is no ground for 
presuming that people dealing in 
sports and exercise programs will set 
a good example for their profession. 
This is the major case in point. How 
fit are our coaches, gymnasium in- 
structors, and professors of physical 
education ? 


‘ HERE are unusually great num- 

bers of physical education and 
activity leaders of both sexes who 
give advice to their students, read- 
ers, squads, and adult audiences that 
people must improve their fitness by 
more and regular exercise for hap- 
pier and healthier living. Whether 
or not such individuals parade nu- 
merous degrees and honors or wear 
an acceptable gymnasium uniform, 
these individuals are mirrored by 
what they do, not by what they say 
to do. People, professional and lay, 
pay homage to insincere leadership. 
Some leaders lack the faith in their 
own common sense personal fitness— 
a topic about which they prate like 
soap-box orators for others to do. 
They deceive only a handful of peo- 


ple and their listeners have little in- 
centive to become fit under such cir- 
cumstances. 

Every individual who puts forth 
the desirable needs for fitness should 
himself or herself be in a state of 
good physical condition. Fitness edu- 
cation is best served by living exam- 
ples of personal fitness, who direct 
essential inspiration to the audience. 
Teaching by example is not only a 
method; it is the only method that 
should be expected of our modern- 
day leadership. 


T IS not necessary to be so fit that 
| one is always eager to tear a tele- 
phone book apart, or climb Mt. 
Washington without stopping, or re- 
peat a Highland fling 15 times with- 
out a pause, but one should be at 
least in moderately good physical 
condition. Individuals need not be 
former star athletes, or highly rated 
synchronized swimmers, or field 
hockey stars on Mt. Holyoke’s senior 
class team to be currently fit. Any 
nondiseased person can be physically 
fit if he exercises regularly. There 
are too many people who want to 
want to become fit rather than want 
to become fit and then set about do- 
ing it. 

If one is sincere in one’s profes- 
sion and proclaims that the popula- 
tion should build and maintain 
strong healthy, flexible bodies and 
follows such a rewarding program 
personally, this person is a true lead- 
er. Such a leader is honest! Those 
who do not fall into this general cate- 
gory are nonpracticing preachers 
and are not completely honest—with 
themselves or with those with whom 
they come into contact. 

The amazing thing about this mat- 
ter is the open display of personal 
indifference in the matter of personal 
fitness. Many have perfect confidence 
in physical education but never try 
at! 

Why not check on yourself ? What 
are you doing at least three to five 
times a week that produces some 
body heat and perspiration as a re- 
sult of moderate or vigorous exer- 
cise? Are you obese? Survey your 
professional associates and appraise 
their fitness as best you can. Are you 
content with their example of ‘‘fit- 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Senior citizens groups 
providing recreational 
opportunities for older 
men and women have 
long been active 

in Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Organization guides, 
program ideas, and hints 
on publicity appear here 


There is no one method of organiz- 
ing a@ senior citizens group that 
would be applicable to all situations ; 
it is misleading to imply that one 
method of organization is better 
than another. The characteristics of 
the city or town, its size, the neigh- 
borhood, climatic conditions, finan- 
cial levels, number of senior citizens, 
and available facilities all have a 
bearing on the way in which a rec- 
reational group for older citizens 
may be started. Program activities 
and publicity also vary according to 
the specific situation. 

The experiences of others are al- 
ways helpful, however. In order to 
give AAHPER members an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with 
methods that have been tried and 
proved satisfactory, we have asked 
Mr. Grabner to describe the work 
carried on in Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
where for the past 11 years, senior 
citizens groups of several varieties 
have been operating successfully. 
Mr. Grabner is assistant superin- 
tendent of recreation for the Board 
of Park Commissioners and counts 
among his administrative duties the 
publicity for the department. He 
also supervises 26 summer play- 
grounds and 10 recreation buildings, 
but found time two years ago to 
serve as president of the Indiana 
state HPER association. 
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FUN KNOWS NO AGE 


An emphasis on social activities helps to keep the senior 
citizens groups alive. Card games are among the most popular. 


HE FIRST senior citizens club 
T in Fort Wayne was formed in 
1947, as a result of certain condi- 
tions in a neighborhood. On school 
city property there stood a house 
that had not been used for many 
years, and immediately across the 
street there was a home for retired 
men which had inadequate recrea- 
tion facilities. Inquiries informed 
us that the building was available 
and that the men were interested in 
such a club. With the help of some 
of these men, plus other men and 
women in the neighborhood, and 
with certain funds from the City 
Park Board the process of painting 
and renovating the house was 
started. It was not long before the 
group activities centered around 
men and women from the entire 
neighborhood. Except for certain 
capital and maintenance improve- 
ments, the funds for the operation 
of the club come from donations by 
members and money raising projects. 

The activities at the above Bloom- 
ingdale Oldster Club center around 
social activities, including square 
and social dancing, card parties, and 
occasional activities away from the 
building. 

The second senior citizens pro- 
gram, called the Jefferson Social 
Club, came about because of an in- 
terest in the neighborhood and be- 


HARRY GRABNER 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


cause there was a room available for 
such a group at the Jefferson Ree- 
reation Center, a building owned 
and operated by the Board of Park 
Commissioners. By putting these 
two factors together we were able 
to start this group, which is attend- 
ed predominantly by women. The 
room is used exclusively by the club 
members. The program is social in 
nature, with card games and other 
social activities and refreshments be- 
ing the most popular. Here again, 
through donations from the members 
and a minimum amount of mainte- 
nance help from the Park Board, the 
club functions year after year. 

A third club was started in an- 
other fashion in an entirely differ- 
ent part of the city, at another Park 
Board facility, the McCulloch Ree- 
reation Center. The director of the 
Center, who has served and lived in 
this neighborhood for many years, 
felt the need for such a group and 
after a certain amount of study in- 
vited several women to an initial 
social gathering. Since all of the 
rooms are used extensively each 
week, a room is reserved for the club 
meeting each third Thursday eve- 
ning. The building has a_ small 
kitchen with eating utensils which 
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facilitates the social program, but 
this is not the only activity. One of 
the objectives of the club is to carry 
on a fellowship program which in- 
cludes home visits to the sick and 
shut-ins. The financial needs of this 
club, which is composed mainly of 
women, are not very great, and ex- 
penses are defrayed through a free- 
will offering. 

A fourth elub is the Widow and 
Widowers (W and W) Club, which 
came into existence in an entirely 
different manner. This group had 
been meeting as part of another 
group and because of differences of 
opinion decided to break away. 
Looking for a place to meet each 
the group approached the 
Park Board and after due considera- 


week, 


tion was accepted as a program of 
the Department. The 
auditorium of the Jefferson Adult 
Recreation Center is for 


Reereation 


reserved 


There is a 50¢ do- 


them each week. 


nation for the membership card and 
a 50¢ donation for each meeting at- 
tended, which has solved the finan- 
cial problem. On occasions 
the group has donated some piece 
of equipment for use by the Recrea- 
tion Department. Their activities 
center around social and 
dancing and card parties. 


several 


square 


Special Interest Groups 


During the past two years, there 
has been organized a heterogeneous 
group which has no special meeting 
place. It was developed through var- 
ious publicity media and its chief 
purpose is to take tours to points of 

our area. Called the 
Sack Lunch Tour Pro- 
the group has each summer 
taken six bus trips within a 100 mile 


interest in 
“Summer 
eram,”’ 


Tour members are asked to 
bring their own ‘‘sack lunches.’’ A 
cold beverage is served by the Ree- 


radius. 







































Recreation facilities in- 
clude kitchens which 
are put to good use by 
oldsters. Chief interest 
of one Fort Wayne 
senior citizens group is 
to take excursions to 
tourist spots in the area. 


Patel 
FORT WAYNE 


On TouR 


reation Department. The cost of 
each tour is $1 per person, which 
includes transportation, insurance, 
and the beverage. 

This same group is now meeting 
for a social program approximately 
every three weeks during the fall 
and winter season at one of the local 
heated park pavilions. Transporta- 
tion is handled through automobiles, 
those needing a ride meet at the 
Jefferson Recreation Center late in 
the afternoon. Advance registration 
is necessary in order to determine 
how many cars are needed and how 
much food to prepare. 

The programs usually consist of 
songs and games, social and square 
dancing, refreshments, cards, and a 
speaker. Since there is no cost for 
the use of the pavilions, because it 
is a Recreation Department spon- 
sored activity, a donation by each of 
the members present meets the finan- 
cial obligations jineurred the 
party. 

More recently, at the McCulloch 
Recreation Center, the Retired Men’s 
Club has been organized. 


for 


It is com- 
posed of retired men from the sur- 
rounding neighborhood. The director 
of the Center had noticed several 
older men sitting around the play- 
ground area and, in talking to them, 
discovered that there were other re- 
tired men in the neighborhood. Fur- 
ther study, questioning, and observa- 
tion convinced him that there was a 
need for bringing these men together 
into some sort of group. The primary 
object is to prepare the men for the 
worthy use of the leisure time they 
have earned. The club has decided 
to meet twice a month, the first meet- 
ing to be used as a business session 
and the second to be devoted to so- 
cial, fellowship, and educational pro- 
grams. Dues or donation of 25¢ a 
month is used to carry on their pro- 
gram. The meetings are held in a 
Recreation Department facility, and 
here again, as with the other senior 
citizens club at this center, the kitch- 
en facilities and utensils are avail- 
able. 

The illustrations ex- 
plain how we in Fort Wayne started 
the several programs we have under 
way at the present time. There are, 


foregoing 


(Continued on page 56) 
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N A WORLD turned topsy-turvy 
| by the hurling of Sputniks into 
space, a clamoring is heard for a 
scientific education of our youth that 
will prevent our nation’s being ob- 
literated from the face of the earth. 
Educational aims and objectives are 
to be revised immediately, with top 
priority given to the development of 
a select group of creative minds to 
decipher the mysteries of satellite 
flight and space travel. ‘‘On to the 
moon’’ becomes the battle cry; all 
attention and energies are to be fo- 
cused upon the immediate. Yet, in 
the midst of this turmoil, a wee voice 
counsels ‘‘Think!”’ 

In general, the aim of education 
in any society is to enable the citi- 
zens thereof to become integral and 
functioning parts of the cultural life 
of that society. If such education 
earries with it the willingness and 
ability to carry on the culture in the 
midst of a process of positive change 
and creativeness, that way of life 
will prosper. Certain it is that the 
modern world has need for scientists 


and mathematicians; yet if the edu- 


cational goals advance scientific and’ 


mathematical learnings alone, then 
such static and inflexible molding 
will geld the democratic way of life, 
destroying the civilization we know. 

Some educators in all ages have 
visualized education as being com- 
posed of a complemental trinity 
wherein mind, body, and _ spirit, 
working harmoniously and coopera- 
tively, fashioned the learned being, 
one who accepted his responsibility 
of serving society in a virtuous fash- 
ion. Unfortunately, however, the 
hiatus between this view and the 
practical modern curriculum is tre- 
mendous. The effects of American 
alarm over the orbiting satellites 
may cause an even greater gap to 
develop. Past experience has indi- 
cated that as pressures arose, various 
disciplines arrayed themselves for 





Dr. Alterowitz is professor and 
chairman of the «Department of 
Health and Physical Education at 
the Billings, Montana, college, where 
he also serves as athletic director. In 
1957-58, he was president of the 
Northwest District of AAHPER. 
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THE EMASCULATION 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Diverse factors in our society have operated 
to prevent many institutions from providing 
sound programs of physical education. A pro- 
vocative discussion of the circumstances which 
have robbed physical education of its virility. 


HAROLD ALTEROWITZ 


Eastern Montana College of Education 


battle upon the field of education. 
The pattern of curriculum design re- 
sponding to the clarion call of special 
interest twisted, turned, and con- 
torted itself to meet the new force. 
Chaos emerged the victor! 

In this period of new nationalism 
in the United States, the eyes of 
many of those who shape our educa- 
tional destiny will look outward to- 
ward space. The dominant problem 
is survival. 

It becomes difficult to conceive the 
American as conqueror of the un- 
known and unchartered seas of space 
without a physical efficiency that 
will enable him to function complete- 
ly. Organically and psychologically 
the future voyagers and citizens of 
the free world must be conditioned 
to combat successfully the rigors of 
our satellite age. 

Physical education, through its di- 
verse are of experiences, may well 
provide the proving ground for the 
future space traveler. Yet physical 
education today holds an undignified 
position on the totem pole of the edu- 
cational disciplines. Though some 
may protest that this is not true (and 
it may not be true in some locales), 
generally it can be observed that 
much lip service and little time in 
the modern curriculum are granted 
for promotion of physical education. 

The national weal demands the de- 
velopment of health, strength, stam- 
ina, leadership, courage, and bold- 


ness as vital weapons in the arma- 
ment of this republic. Many of these 
factors may be developed through 
participation in a well-planned and 
well-directed program of physical 
education. 

A miasma of prejudices and other 
factors causes many established in- 
stitutions of learning to fail in their 
efforts to promote sound programs of 
physical education. These 
take diverse forms in expression but 
can be classified into five areas, 

Fundamentalism. This concept 
was developed in the early days of 
the American republic when educa- 


factors 


tion was properly conceived as ex- 
isting in the three R’s—reading, 
writing, arithmetic. The dominant 
problem of the period was to extend 
instruction to all children so that a 
democratic nation could survive. In 
the developing new world, these basic 
skills were more than adequate to 
enable many persons to become emi- 
nently successful. Thus a cause and 
effect relationship was established, 
and the traditionalism of the ‘‘ good 
old days’’ was born. This has been 
carried over to the present day, ex- 
erting a marked influence upon the 
modern curriculum. Serious ques- 
tioning of the content and character 
of general education has not yet be- 
gun for the followers of this belief. 


Puritanism. In a nation surround- 
ed on all sides by hostile elements, 
the early religious aspects of Puri- 
tanism took strong hold as the colo- 
nists saw in those who played a men- 
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ace to the security of the group. 
Playing became associated with the 
devil and, at best, was a sterile and 
evil form of behavior. The curbing 
of worldly pleasures was of major 
concern to the religious leaders, and 
the overzealous Puritans reduced 
physical education to a position of 
scorn and worthlessness. They ra- 
tionalized and justified their an- 
tagonism toward the enjoyments of 
the body, the relief afforded to the 
minds and souls of those who did 
forget their momentary discomforts 
through the beneficial solvent of 
physical education was also viewed 
unfavorably. The effects of such an- 
tagonism still remain in the minds of 
many persons who control the direc- 
tion of the modern curriculum. 


Scholasticism. Basically the scho- 
lastic is an individual dedicated to 
intellectualism, who considers great 
books the total force upon which to 
build education. Scholasticism has 
its roots in the eleventh century 
when the Christian world was willing 
to combat heresy by putting the doce- 
trine of the church in a position com- 
patible with intellectual reasoning. 
Theological scholars turned to logic 
and reasoning as the weapons with 
which to answer the challenges that 
would face dogma. The training of 
the mind became paramount and the 
earlier ascetic attitudes toward the 
body were maintained and encour- 
aged. This concept negates education 
for dynamic, vigorous, socially-ori- 
entated individuals. Abstention from 
physical activity provides for the 
development of the thinker and not 
the doer. The present and the future 
have great need for both qualities. 


Anti-Athleticism. When athletic 
activities were first permitted by the 
colleges, the basic reasons behind 
aceeptance were merely to release the 
surplus energies of young men and 
to grant respite from the tedium of 
academic learning. Athletics as a 
part of a program in physical edu- 
cation are in themselves neither good 
nor bad. In a like manner, competi- 
tion may be constructive or destruc- 
tive. An experience on the inter- 
scholastic and intercollegiate level 
may provide for healthy growth in 
the superior student similar to the 
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opportunity presented the fine musi- 
cian to perform before large audi- 
ences. Other benefits may be the de- 
velopment of school pride and spirit 
and the encouragement given other 
students of less skill to pursue these 
activities. Shortly after their inau- 
guration, however, athletics began to 
serve as the vehicle through which to 
satisfy personal and community ego, 
to increase physical facilities, to 
finance other programs, to stir emo- 
tional frenzy, and to develop a fear 
of competition. So interwoven are 
these factors that it would be impos- 
sible to determine where any one be- 
gins and where it ends. Incorrectly, 
physical education and athletics are 
thought to be one and the same, and 
the hatred and distrust born of big 
time athletics creates a public an- 
tagonism which frustrates efforts to 
present a program of physical edu- 
cation. 


Logistics. As educational concepts 
broadened, new experiences were 
added until the shrinking school day 
and inereasing group pressures 
forced administrators to make 
choices. Conditioned by Fundamen- 
talism, Puritanism, and Scholasti- 
cism, pioneer educators rarely per- 
mitted physical education to take 
root in the curriculum. The recess 
hour was considered the safety valve 
for youthful exuberance, and ‘ 
ting up a sweat,’’ the purifying fac- 
tor. Already harassed teachers, faced 
with a diversity of subjects to be 


‘ vet- 


taught, increasing amounts of mate- 
rial to be reviewed, and new methods 
to be learned resisted the inclusion 
of physical education activities. It 
was natural for teachers beyond the 
age of 30 to avoid those activities of 
a physical nature since their skill 
level, if it had ever existed, was on 
the decline. Further, women teachers 
were not prone to enjoy perspiration 
or the possible development of un- 
ladylike muscles. The informality of 
play also seemed dangerous in that 
it might create discipline problems. 
The cost of physical education facili- 
ties was a preventive factor in fur- 
thering program growth. The use of 
large areas by small numbers of stu- 
dents seemed a waste, and adminis- 
trators were hard put to spend a 
large part of limited budgets upon 


facilities that might not be utilized 
continuously. Difficulty in evaluat- 
ing the contribution of physical edu- 
cation also posed a problem to ad- 
ministrators and teachers. To elimi- 
nate the conflicts that might arise, 
these experiences were relegated to 
the limbo of the extracurricular pro- 
gram. 

The inertia and ill-will created by 
the circumstances outlined in the 
five areas listed above have helped 
rob physical education of its virility 
and strength. Generations of citizens 
have been deprived of their rightful 
heritage. 

The satellite age has set a new 
stage—security cannot become a sub- 
stitute for challenge, and horizons, 
millions of light years away, beckon. 
The powers that may be developed 
or strengthened through a planned 
program of physical education de- 
mand immediate attention. The lead- 
ers of the drive for a new emphasis 
in this area may come from any cor- 
ner of our United States. In all prob- 
ability they will come from our 
teachers colleges. 





Educators in all disciplines must 
expand their sights to encourage the 
development of : 

1. Physical Vigor: organic vigor, 
strength, stamina, coordination, and agility. 

2. Social Vigor: cooperation, selfless- 
ness, leadership, and fellowship. 

3. Psychological Vigor: creation of an 
adventurous spirit, release from tension, 
sense of\ satisfaction, sensation of belong- 
ing, and a feeling of dignity. 

4. Ethical Vigor: respecting authority, 
restraining prejudice, practicing fair play, 
and obeying the rules of society. 

Physical educators everywhere 
must strive toward programs based 
upon student needs and interests ; fa- 
cilities must be utilized to the maxi- 
mum; evaluative techniques already 
developed must be used, and addi- 
tional techniques comparable to those 
of other well-taught disciplines must 
be sought; the coaching profession 
must be accepted as an adjunct to 
and part of the physical education 
program, and satisfactory standards 
must be evolved for leadership; and 
the public must be educated to un- 
derstand the aims of physical educa- 
tion and the potentials therein for 
complete citizenry. This, then, is one 
of the answers to the challenge of 
outer space travel and survival. * 
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Meets in Washington, D. C., This Summer— 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


Will be Important Topics for Discussion 


HE World Confederation of 

Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession, at its 1958 annual meet- 
ing in Rome, voted to establish a 
Committee on Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and  Recreation.! The 
WCOTP Executive Committee ap- 
proved the following function for 
the Committee on Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation: 

1. Encourage the development of health 
education, physical education, and recrea 
tion throughout the world 

2. Improve the professional preparation 
of teachers of health education, physical 
education, and recreation 

3. Foster professional fellowship 

4. Exchange information and research 

5. Encourage exchange of students and 
teachers 

6. Plan other activities in these fields 

This new committee has made 
plans for a conference to be held in 
connection with the 1959 WCTOP 
meeting (which will be held July 
31-August 7, in Washington, D. C.). 
The conference is scheduled for July 
29-30, 1959, with sessions at the 
Mayflower Hotel and the NEA 
Headquarters Building. Representa- 
tives of many of the 52 nations in 
WCOTP, who are concerned with 

1Action of the WCOTP was reported in 
the November 1958 JouRNAL, on page 14. 
The membership of the Committee on 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
was listed on page 77 of the February 1959 
issue of the JOURNAL. 
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health education, physical education, 
and/or recreation in their countries, 
will attend this important confer- 
ence. 

A major concern of the meeting 
will be the formation of an Inter- 
national Council of Associations for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. It is planned that the 


council membership will be open to 
both national and international as- 
sociations and that each association 
will keep its identity and special 
purposes. It is the conference hope 
that these various organizations will 
join together to form an affiliated 
group within the structure of 
WCOTP. Other important matters 
for discussion will be the relation- 
ships of the council to such organiza- 
tions as UNESCO, WHO, UNICEF, 
and FAO. 

A special highlight of this confer- 
ence will be the planning related to 
earrying out WCOTP’s theme for 
1960—Child Health and the School. 
This theme provides an unusual op- 
portunity for health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation leaders to play 
a vital role in the 
WCOTP. 

A significant part of the business 
meetings of the conference will be 


activities of 


devoted to presentation of codes and 
statutes to be adopted in the forma- 
tion of the International Council 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. To facilitate 
ence discussions, arrangements have 


confer- 


been made for simultaneous trans- 
lations in four languages. 

The program planned for the con- 
ference in Washington will include 
addresses from world leaders in edu- 


AAHPER representatives met with WCOTP staff to help plan the sessions for the 
international meetings this summer. Shown below are, standing, William H. 
Creswell (I.) and Carl A. Troester, Jr. (r.), AAHPER staff; seated, |. to r., Paul 
S. Welty, assistant secretary general of WCOTP; Rachel Bryant, AAHPER staff; 
Samuel Levenson, WCOTP public relations officer; Dorothy $. Ainsworth, chair- 
man of the WCOTP Committee on Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
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WCOTP APPLICATION FORM FOR UNITED STATES CITIZENS 
Mr. 
1. Name Mrs. 
Miss 


Address 


bo 


Job title 
3. Professional field 
Educational level : 
Elem. See. College Teacher Ed. 
Special area of interest 
(i.e., sports, research, ete.) 
1, Years of professional experience 
5. Special Interest in International Relations 
AAHPER District State 
6. Personal experience abroad 
Study Lectureship or teaching Personal Travel 


7. Address after June 1, 1959 
(if different from above) 


Mail to: Carl A. Troester, Jr.. AAHPER, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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WCOTP APPLICATION FORM FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS IN USA 


1. Name 


2. Address in USA 


3. Home address in native country 


t, Auspices of study-grants, ete. 


on 


Field of Study 


6. Level of Study 


Undergraduate M.A. Doctorate 


Address after June 1, 1959 


8. Years of professional experience 


ee eee eee ea a 


Mail to: Carl A. Troester, Jr.. AAHPER, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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cation, health, and sports and panels 
representing UN, UNESCO, WHO, 
FAO, and UNICEF tto discuss 
crucial issues affecting education. 
Time is being set aside for special 
demonstrations in sports and dance 
and tours to points of interest to 
delegates. An exhibit of educational 
materials that are used in health 
education, physical education, and 
recreation in various countries will 
be on display. 


American Representation Sought 

The Conference Planning Com- 
mittee, which met in Washington, 
D. C. in November, recommended 
that registration of American dele- 
gates for this meeting be limited to 
200 and that representation from the 
three fields, various levels, men and 
women, young as well as experi- 
enced teachers, and specific areas, 
such as research, dance, and sports, 
be considered in the selection of 
American delegates. 

It was also recommended that cer- 
tain persons who have concerns in 
the Association’s work in interna- 
tional relations should be encouraged 
to attend and should be given pref- 
erence in the delegate selection. 
These are as follows: 

a. Officers and committee members of 
the International Relations Section 

b. Members of the Joint Council on In 
ternational Affairs 

ce. Members of the Joint Committee on 
International Affairs in physical education 
and sports for girls and women 

d. AAHPER and District AAHPER 
3oard members 

e. Americans who have studied, taught, 
or lectured abroad 

f. Others with special interests in inter 
national relations 

AAHPER members who are inter- 
ested in registering for the confer- 
ence and who qualify in one of the 
above groups should fill out the form 
below (or a typed facsimile). It 
should be mailed to Carl A. Troester, 
Jr.. AAHPER, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W. Registration materials 
will be mailed to selected delegates. 

All foreign students, teachers, and 
lecturers studying in the United 
States are urged to make application 
to attend. Their participation will 
greatly enhance the success of the 
conference. * 
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HOW TO DEVELOP LEADERSHIP 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


My 12 Little Helpers 


GEORGIA M. RESE 


Bates College, Lewiston, Maine 


Physical Education Leaders 
A Club will not only benefit chil- 
dren but also help to solve some of 
the elementary school’s problems. 
My experiences in organizing and 
working with such a leaders group 
among fifth and sixth grade chil- 
dren may prove helpful to other 
elementary school teachers. 

The purpose behind organizing 
the Leaders Club was to provide an- 
other opportunity—other than Safe- 
ty Patrol and Service Squad—for 
children to develop qualities of 
leadership. At the same time there 
was a genuine need for capable and 
responsible student leadership ‘to 
help carry out the noon recreation 
program. This was particularly 
needed on rainy days, because nearly 
all of the children of 13 classes in 
erades 1 through 6 remained at 
school under the hot lunch program, 
which ran from 11:30 a.m. to 1:00 
p.m. in the only available playroom. 

The physical education leaders— 
two boys and two girls from each 
of the fifth and sixth grades—were 
chosen on recommendation from 
their classroom teachers and confer- 
ences with both the teachers and the 
principals. The classroom teacher 
recommended children on the basis 
of scholarship and citizenship. Con- 
ferences were held informally to de- 
termine each candidate’s need and 
interest for leadership training in 
physical education activities and 





Miss Rese is now an instructor in 
the Department ‘of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women at Bates College. 
She reports here on a leadership pro- 
gram developed during her experi- 
ence as a physical education teacher 
in Michigan in 1953. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


teaching responsibilities with chil- 
dren in grades 1 through 4. Twelve 
children were chosen: some because 
of their deep interest in sports and 
games, some because of their natural 
leadership ability, some because it 
was felt that they needed an ego- 
building activity, and others because 
of other needs, interests, and abili- 
ties which could be channeled and 
directed through leadership experi- 
ences. Although they were different 
in scholarship, citizenship, needs, in- 
terests, abilities, ete., all had two 
things in common. They were not 
involved in any other extra-curricu- 
lar school activity, and all of them 
liked younger children. 

The Leaders Club met with me 
twice a week for 30 or 40 minutes 
during the school day for a labora- 
tory or workshop type session in 
which the children learned by play- 
ing. In the beginning, it was neces- 
sary to map out positions of leader- 
ship for the children, for example, 
taking care at noontime of the cen- 
trally located equipment cabinets 
for both the primary (grades 1 
through 3) and intermediate (grades 
4 through 6) playgrounds. (The 
playgrounds were completely sep- 
arated, located at opposite ends of 
the school building.) This involved 
seeing that the children signed in 
and out for their play equipment; 
keeping the equipment neat, clean, 
and in order; reporting any lost or 
damaged equipment; and putting 
outside and taking inside any large 
equipment. 

Other responsibilities included 
officiating at games on the inter- 
mediate playground and helping to 
organize large group games and in- 
dividual self-testing activities on the 
primary playground. These respon- 
sibilities were listed, and under each 
responsibility was listed every spe- 
cific duty. The children were ro- 
tated in pairs so that they could 


experience every responsibility, work 
with every leader in the club, and 
not miss their own play at noon 
every day. 

Later in the year, as the children 
developed more self-confidence and 
a broader and richer concept of lead- 
ership, they found other responsibil- 
ities for themselves. For example, 
some of them took it upon themselves 
to train other students for some of 
their jobs and see to it that the 
work was done—enlarging the Lead- 
ers Club by ‘‘ex-officio’’ members 
who wanted to help, too. I should 
add that at no time during the two 
years I worked with the Leaders 
Club did I have one case of irrespon- 
sibility. The children looked upon 
their work as being very important 
to the functioning of the school; 
they were challenged by the prob- 
lems which arose in their teaching 
experiences with the younger chil- 
dren, who grew to love and respect 
them. If anything, 
overconscientious 


they became 
to the sometimes 
harassing point that my desk and 
office were frequently put in such 
neat order by their eager hands that 
{ couldn’t find anything, or I would 
receive much well-meaning advice 
as to what and how I should teach. 


Observing, Doing, Creating 


Leadership was developed in these 
children primarily through the use 
of three methods: (1) observation, 
(2) doing, and (3) creativity. 

During the beginning meetings, I 
taught the leaders games and activi- 
ties which could be used in a non- 
directive way on the playground. I 
taught the leaders as I wished to 
have them teach, calling attention to 
a few teaching ‘‘tricks’’ (which de- 
lighted them) for organizing, moti- 
vating, and handling ‘‘ problem chil- 
dren.’’ The leaders were discouraged 
from using policing methods or re- 
porting misbehavior of other chil- 
dren. 

Meanwhile, the leaders were to 
observe the playground at noon as 
Each day they were 
to look for such things as the kinds 
of activities the first graders were 
doing or how many second graders 
had nothing to do. At our meetings 


‘* detectives. ’’ 


(Continued on page 62) 
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ORMAL safety instruction and 

supervision by teachers are neces- 
sary in a sound school safety pro- 
gram, but safety work must be car- 
ried on by the students if the train- 
ing is to be most effective. A knowl- 
edge of safety procedure is_ not 
enough. Ways in which students 
carry on a safety program also pre- 
pare them for work in their com- 
munity later. 

A good way to teach accident pre- 
vention in a school is to have the 
safety program carried on by the 
students much as it would be carried 
on in an industrial plant. In the 
Lincoln Public Schools a General 
Safety Corps is organized in every 
school; it consists of two representa- 
tives from each room. Working in 
cooperation with the over-all safety 
corps are safety committees set up 
to supervise bicycles, traffic, play- 
grounds, building, and the classroom. 

A check list is used by the student 
‘“safety engineers.’’ It can be a daily 
or weekly report to the instructor. 
The inspector or safety corps person- 
nel makes periodic inspections of his 
or her school grounds, the condition 
of housekeeping, light, and ventila- 
tion, record of unsafe acts, and 
physical and mechanical conditions. 

In industry, the term housekeep- 
_ing is used to signify not only clean- 
liness but a place for everything and 
everything in its place. This is what 
the school safety corps strives for. A 
condition of this kind cannot be 





maintained by an occasional grand 
clean-up. Good housekeeping results 
from proper attention and thought 
and from continuous action. A place 
is clean when it is free from unnec- 
essary things. It is in order when 
those things that are about are in 
their proper places, properly ar- 
ranged, in satisfactory condition. 

An orderly arrangement is not 
only conducive to a good accident 
record; it is representative of com- 
petent management, efficient work- 
manship, and a better place in which 
to work and study. 

Safety conditions within a school, 
whether they relate to housekeeping, 
the morale of the students, or to the 
occurrence of accidents, reflect to a 
large extent the attitude of the 
school authorities. Too great an 
emphasis cannot be placed on the 
value of executive. interest, support, 
and personal participation. How- 
ever, perfunctory duties which take 
up time and require no definite ac- 
tion of an executive nature may be 
relegated to committees, physical 
education instructors, classroom 
teachers, chairmen of safety commit- 
tees, student safety corps, ete. 
school principal sees only that this 
work is done and checks progress. 

Facts as to accident types, unsafe 
practices, and unsafe physical and 
mechanical conditions must be avail- 
able for the consideration of the 
safety committees and executives. 
Facts of major importance should 





The Lincoln, Nebra, Sc! 
Carry On the Safet@ork 
keeping Techniquesiong Vv 


receive preferred attention in acci- 
dent prevention, just as they do in 
other phases of school administra- 
tion. Useful information may be de- 
rived from past accident experiences 
of schools. Accident causes in any 
one school may be anticipated 
through the cumulative experiences 
of other schools, and recommenda- 
tions for the correction of the most 
common unsafe practices and unsafe 
conditions can thus be taken from a 
wide exposure. Students should 
share in this fact-gathering and 
evaluation process. 

Accident prevention work pro- 
duces best results when a definite 
plan or program is followed, and 
the most practical method of pro- 
cedure can be selected only after 
eareful study. The Lincoln Public 
Schools safety program has been de- 
veloped over a period of 20 years, 
and it has proved its effectiveness. 

The program is administered from 
the Department of Health, Physical 
Edueation, and Safety. In addition 
to the director of this department, 
the Lincoln schools have a coordi- 
nator of safety education and first 
aid (the author of this article). 
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LLOYD C. JENKINS 


Mr. Jenkins received an honor 
award from the Nebraska AHPER 
in 1956 for outstanding contribu- 
tions in the field of safety education. 
He has served on American Red 
Cross Committees, in addition to 
his safety program responsibilities 


a, School System Says No— Students =” "un es 
tWork Themselves, Learning Good House- 3 
song with Accident Prevention Practices 


he over-all safety program organization for the school system, set up by school 
e t=) 5 . . 

utives, has two main divisions: Safety Services and Safety Instruction. These 

) phases are adapted for individual use by each public school in Lincoln. 


ety services include: 


Surveys of buildings and grounds as well as inspection to ensure maximum pro- 
tection to students. 

Provision for efficient and safe bus transportation and organization of student 
and bus corps. 

A student accident reporting system, to control pupil and pupil and vehicle traffic 
in and around the school building. 

Competent supervision of school-sponsored activities on and off the playground. 
Physical examinations conducted by a competent physician in the presence of 
the nurse. 

People trained to administer First Aid. 

Visual aids, including the showing of safety films. 

Safety materials in the school library. 

A school organization to coordinate the safety program (Student Safety Corps). 
Published Board of Education regulations regarding fire drills, school inspec- 
tions, housekeeping, storage of materials, and disbursement of debris. 


instruction phase includes: 


Student Safety Corps and projects (also may be considered a service). 
Auditorium and classroom or homeroom programs. 

Instruction in various courses: fire prevention, civil defense, first aid, safety, 
games, housekeeping, and many others. 

Instruction in use of sidewalks, cross lanes, entering, riding in, and leaving 
school buses, crossing at stoplights, ete. 
} Teaching everyone to ‘‘think safety.’’ 


stil children take cover in a civil defense drill 
efti part of their safety training. During physi- 
duciin classes, girls with glasses wear guards 
, anijood housekeeping assures that the gym floor 
r ofiisttuctions. Assemblies are held to teach dog 
wilifhe help of an obliging pet (right). 











ATHLETICS in the STUDIO 


athlete as he throws a ball is 
beautiful, but it is not dance. The 
same movement pattern performed 
by a dancer shows equal skill, but it 
is not effective in throwing a ball. 
Yet the athlete and the dancer have 
the same physical structure; they 
create the same general pattern of 
movement; and they both exhibit 
disciplined control in coordinating 
the complexity of neuro-muscular 
functioning as they conquer the ele- 
ments of space, time, and mass. 
Where, then, does the difference lie? 
What is the essential difference be- 
tween ‘‘sports movement’’ and 
‘dance movement’’? 

During a recent workshop in 
movement education an attempt was 
made to get at this difference experi- 
mentally. Several groups selected a 
familiar sports activity and then 
created a ‘‘dance’’ out of the move- 
ments, the floor patterns, the inter- 
action between performers, and the 
meanings implicit in the sports sit- 
uation. As they did this, they dis- 
covered that the essential difference 
between sports movement and dance 
movement could be identified in 
terms of the different purposes of 
the performers. They also discovered 
some possibilities for bridging the 
gulf between ‘‘sports persons’’ and 
‘‘dance persons’’ by establishing a 
line of communication between them. 

Take, for example, the lay-up shot 
in basketball. What is the athlete’s 
purpose? It is specific and clearly 
defined. He wants to make a specific 
ball drop through a given basket. 
His reasons for wanting to do this 
may be very complex and his emo- 
tional involvement in the act may 
be intense, but at the moment of 
action these must be submerged so 
he can focus on his immediate, tan- 
gible, and primary purpose. Since 


Ta MOVEMENT of a skilled 





Dr. Metheny is professor of edu- 
cation and physical education. Ac- 
tive in Association affairs, she is a 
charter member of the Research 
Council and recipient of an Honor 
Award (1950). 
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ELEANOR METHENY 


University of Southern California 


the action of the ball is governed by 
the laws of space, time, and mass, 
he must convert his body into an 
efficient mechanism for imparting 
velocity and direction to an external 
mass, adapting each phase of his 
movement to the requirements im- 
posed by the physical properties of 
the specific elements involved. He 
steps just so far; he leaps just so 
high ; he pushes his arm up with ex- 
actly the right velocity ; and his fin- 
gers release the ball at the precise 
split-second. He is not concerned 
with the appearance of the move- 
ment pattern he creates; he does not 
care ‘‘how it looks.’’ The beauty of 
his efficient coordination is a by- 
product, an outcome of his mastery 
of the physical properties of all ele- 
ments in the situation. 

The dancer must also deal with the 
realities of space, time, and mass, 
but his movements are structured 
by a different purpose. The dancer’s 
purpose is to create an illusion of 
putting a ball through a hoop by 
moving in such a way that he con- 
veys a nonverbal comment about 
what it means to an athlete to ‘‘make 
a basket.’’ Thus, the dancer’s pur- 
pose is to interpret reality. He does 
this by intensifying certain signifi- 
cant elements in the movement pat- 
tern at the expense of other ele- 
ments. Every major phase of the 
total pattern can still be identified— 
the step, the leap, the up-pushing 
arm, the release, and the descent. 

But the dancer’s movements are 
not a replica of the athlete’s real 
attempt to govern the motion of a 
real ball. The dancer’s movements 
are stylized to epitomize the univer- 
sal elements in all lay-up shots. As 
he abstracts the movement pattern 
from the limitations of the real game 
situation, the dancer is no longer 
bound by the athlete’s necessity for 
adjusting his movements to the 
actual weight of the ball or the fixed 
height of the basket. The dancer 
ean extend or diminish his move- 
ments at will to emphasize the sig- 


nificant meanings he finds in them. 
His step can be a giant’s stride 
which conveys the exhilarating feel- 
ing of being able to overcome the 
space that separates him from his 
objective. His leap can be an extrav- 
agant leap which carries his body up, 
up, up until it appears to defy man’s 
bondage to the law of gravity. His 
pushing arm can extend and hold 
its extension as it seems to propel a 
greater-than-life-size ball far into 
the spacious universe that extends 
above the hoop of circumstances into 
which it must descend. 

The dancer’s movements may be 
extravagant, but they are never un- 
premeditated. Every change in ten- 
sion is carefully planned to heighten 
the illusion the dancer is creating, 
to emphasize the space between the 
floor and the dancer’s body, to lead 
the eye of the observer upward to 
the space above the reaching hand. 
And the essence of the dancer’s tech- 
nique is to make his tremendous ef- 
fort seem so effortless that the ob- 
server sees only the illusion without 
awareness of the mechanics used to 
create it. 

Both the actual lay-up shot and 
the illusion of the lay-up shot are 
triumphs of neuro-muscular control 
and technique so well practiced that 
they can be forgotten at the moment 
of action, but neither the perform- 
ances nor the performers are readily 





What is the essential 
difference between 
sports movement 

and dance movement? 





interchangeable. The athlete trains 
himself to respond instantly to each 
change in a rapidly shifting and un- 
predictable situation; the dancer 
spends hours exploring every nuance 
of the stylized movements which 
will best represent the universal ele- 
ments in the pattern. The athlete’s 
movements are governed always by 
the real properties of the elements 
of space, time, and mass with which 
he is dealing at the moment; the 
dancer’s space and time are limited 

(Continued on page 68) 
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PROFESSIONAL REPORT FROM THE 


National Conference on 
Fitness of Secondary 


School Youth 


GEORGE H. GROVER 


Conference Director 
New York State Education Department 


Highlights of Conference Recommendations 


A complete listing of the recom- 
mendations will be included in the 
forthcoming conference report. The 
following represent a sampling of 
the major developments: 


1. The conferees reaffirmed and endorsed 
previously approved policies specifying that 
(1) one unit of health education be pro- 
vided for all pupils in each of the junior 


and senior high school levels, and (2) a 


daily period of directed physical education 
be provided for all secondary school pupils. 
They commended those schools that have 
attained these goals. Because many schools 
have not yet achieved these optimum goals, 
it was recommended that, until such time as 
they can be attained, all schools allot at 
least one period per day for instruction in 
the combined areas of health and safety 
education and physical education, with time 
for driver education to be in addition. If 
the latter is not possible, the classroom 
phase of driver education might be in 
cluded in the recommended daily allotment. 
It was further stipulated that a minimum 
of one semester in each of the junior and 
senior high school levels be scheduled for 
health and safety education in the daily 
period allotment on a block basis and 
taught daily. 

2. The areas of health, safety, driver 
education, physical education, athletics, rec- 
reation, and outdoor education should be 
organized into one administrative area in 
each school district, with a qualified person 
appointed to provide leadership, super- 
vision, and coordination for these areas on 
a district-wide basis, working with prin- 
cipals and teachers in developing best pro- 
grams. 

3. All teachers ins secondary schools 
should have pré-service preparation in 
health and safety education. 

4, Appropriate provisions should be 
made in the physical education program 
for the handicapped, the low-fitness pupil, 
and the gifted boy and girl. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


5. Participation in musical organiza- 
tions, driver education, or military training 
should not be permitted to serve as a sub- 
stitute for instruction in physical educa- 
tion, since the specific objectives and means 
of attaining them differ widely. 

6. Credit for each year of health and 
safety education and physical education in 
the secondary school should be required for 
graduation. 

7. The pupil-teacher ratio and _ the 
teacher-load in physical education should 
be comparable to that for other teachers 
in the school. 

8. Interscholastic athletic competition 
for boys in grades 7-9, under proper ad 
ministrative and supervisory policies and 
procedures, should be provided. Such com- 
petition for girls should not be offered un- 
der any circumstances. 

9. The school day should be extended 
and a 12-month program of athletics should 
be developed. 

10. The school has a primary responsi- 
bility for school-community recreation pro 
grams. It should (1) provide opportunities 
for pupils to develop knowledge, attitudes, 
skills, and appreciation in a wide variety 
of leisure-time activities which may be en- 
joyed throughout life and (2) serve as a 
community center for recreation and adult 
education because the school is in a most 
favorable position to provide the necessary 
leadership, facilities, and programs. 

11. Because of the contribution of swim- 
ming to fitness and community recreation 
and to the prevention of the needless loss 
of thousands of lives, a swimming poo! for 
year-round use should be in or easily and 
readily available to every secondary school. 

12. Outdoor education has significant 
implications for fitness because (1) outdoor 
activities are self-motivated for many youth 
and contribute life-long interests, full of 
adventure, vigor, and relaxation and (2) 
automation and city living resulting in 
sedentary living have deprived more youth 
from having contact with the land which 
was the heritage of their forebears. 


‘a. PEOPLE have come to 
realize that the professions 
you represent have much to contri- 
bute to our children’s growth and 
development and, indeed, to the im- 
provement of society itself. ... You 
have the opportunity here of devel- 
oping recommendations which will 
prove that your areas of education 
make a great and genuine difference 
in the lives of boys and girls. Your 
recommendations will have impact 
upon the culture of the community 
and the Nation.’’ 

Thus spoke Wayne QO. Reed, Dep- 
uty U.S. Commissioner of education, 
at the opening session of the Na- 
tional Conference on Fitness of See- 
ondary School Youth on December 
7-11, 1958. Approximately 150 per- 
sons from 29 states, the District of 
Columbia, and Canada participated 
in this conference sponsored by 
AAHPER in cooperation with the 
U. 8. Office of Education and 15 in- 
vited national professional organiza- 
tions. It was the first national con- 
ference on fitness limited to the see- 
ondary school level. 

The purpose of the conference was 
to contribute to youth fitness by ree- 
ommending ways of strengthening 
secondary school programs in the 
areas of health, safety, driver educa- 
tion, physical education, athletics, 
recreation, and outdoor education. 
It was hoped that the conference 
would (1) define high quality pro- 
grams in these areas, (2) identify 
‘‘roadblocks’’ to the attainment of 
this objective, (3) recommend ways 
for removing these obstacles, and (4) 
motivate conferees, and all others 
who may be reached through the con- 
ference results, to work for the at- 
tainment of high quality programs 
in all American secondary schools. 


Conference Features 

At the first general session, the 
director briefly outlined the confer- 
ence purposes and plans; greetings 
were extended by Carl A. Troester, 
Jr., executive secretary, and Pattric 
Ruth O’Keefe, late, president AAH- 
PER. Shane MacCarthy, executive 
director of the President’s Council 
on Youth Fitness, presented greet- 
ings and a brief summary of current 
developments of the Council. Wayne 
O. Reed gave an inspiring address, 
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‘‘Fitness of Secondary School 
Youth—the Challenge of This Con- 
ference.’’ 

A symposium on ‘‘The Changing 
Scene’’ and a panel discussion with 
five reactors were featured in the sec- 
ond general session. Speakers and 
their subjects were: Marion Clausen, 
director of Land Use and Manage- 
ment Resources for the Future, Inc., 
‘‘The Social and Economie Setting 
for American Education in the Years 
1959-1975’; A. CC. MeGuinness, 
M.D., special assistant secretary for 
health and medical affairs, U. 8. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, ‘‘ Advances in Health and 
Medical Services with Implications 
for Education in 1959-1975’’; John 
Kurtz, professor of human develop- 
ment education, University of Mary- 
land, ‘‘Growth and Development of 
the Adolescent in Today’s Changing 
Culture’’; Paul E. Elicker, executive 
secretary, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, ‘‘The 
Role of the American Secondary 
School in the Years 1959-1975 and 
Consequent Problems in Adminis- 
tration.’’ Reactors were Arthur Es- 
slinger, Ora Wakefield, Marian Pur- 
beck, Arthur Selverstone, and Eliza- 
beth Desch. 

An outstanding feature of the con- 
ference was the use of a jury of 
school administrators and interested 
citizens who, without seeing the re- 
ports in advance, responded spon- 
taneously to the preliminary pro- 
posals of the six interest groups. The 
stimulating reactions were of great 
value in developing the final recom- 
mendations. The jury consisted of: 


9? 





EK. Glenn Featherstone, assistant 
commissioner, U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion; Galen Jones, Council for the 
Advancement of Secondary Educa- 
tion ; Carl F. Hamen, superintendent 
of education, District of Columbia; 
C. Taylor Whittier, superintendent 


of schools, Montgomery County, 
Maryland; Bernard Joy, school 
board member, Arlington County 


Public Schools, Virginia; and Ed- 
ward A. Bartlett, principal, North- 
High School, Montgomery 
County, Maryland. 

In developing the conference rec- 
ommendations, two organizational 
procedures were utilized: special in- 
terest groups and mixed groups. The 
mixed groups consisted of a cross- 


wood 


section of persons from each of the 
program areas. Their purpose was 
to keep in focus -the interrelation- 
ships existing among these programs 
and the part they play in the total 
education curriculum in the second- 
ary schools. 

At the final general session, re- 
ports of the interest groups were 
read, modified wherever it was 
deemed desirable, and adopted. The 
stage was then set for the Editorial 
Committee to start compiling mate- 
rials for the published report of the 
conference. By remaining for an- 
other day, this committee was able to 
complete its responsibility and, thus, 
pave the way for early publication. 
(The report will be available soon, 
for $1.50, from AAHPER, 1201 - 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 

Throughout the conference, two 
important implementation commit- 
tees were hard at work to develop 


Each delegate to the Conference on Secondary School Fitness participated in dis- 
cussions in two different types of groups, special interest groups (Men’s Athletics 
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shown below) and mixed groups, made up o 


f a cross-section of all areas and levels. 
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Seaman: 


Arthur A. Esslinger, AAHPER presi- 
dent, gives a suggestion to the physi- 
cal education special interest group. 


ways and means of disseminating 
conference recommendations—one to 
our professional members and or- 
ganizations, the other for the public 
at large. 

Members of the Steering Commit- 
tee included: George H. Grover, con- 
ference director; -attric Ruth 
O’Keefe and Arthur Esslinger, co- 
chairmen of the Coordinators’ Com- 
mittee ; John Jenny, chairman of the 
Assimilators’ Committee and the 
Editorial Committee; Arthur Miller, 
chairman of the Implementation 
Committee; Sara Louise Smith 
(Health and Safety Education), El- 
mon Vernier (Physical Education), 
Ray Duncan (Boys’ Athletics), Jane 
Mott (Girls’ Athletics), and Al Me- 
Cay (Recreation and Outdoor Educa- 
tion), chairmen of Interest Groups; 
Edward Masonbrink, chairman of 
Mixed Groups; Simon MeNeely, rep- 
resentative of the U. S. Office of 
Education; Ross Merrick, AAHPER 
staff representative ; and Rachel Bry- 
ant, coordinator of secretarial serv- 
ices. Other committees and chairmen 
were: Public Implementation, Robert 
Luce; Hospitality, Elizabeth Cooper. 

The conference participants 
worked hard and cooperatively in 
arriving at constructive decisions. To 
them must go the lion’s share of ree- 
ognition and appreciation for the 
successes achieved. 

The results of their deliberations 
will provide desirable guidelines to 
effective action for the development 
of high-quality programs which, in 
turn, will improve the fitness of 
youth in the years ahead. * 
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BOOKS AND BULLETINS 


new publications in brief 





HEALTH EDUCATION 


The Family Medical Encyclopedia, Justus J. 
Schifferes. Boston 6: Little, Brown & 
Co., 34 Beacon St. 1959. 617 p. Illus. 
$4.95. This is an excellent basic refer- 
ence for health educators. It is written 
in words that are easy to understand and 
answers your most common and press- 
ing questions about hospitals, modern 
medicine, health, and disease. In addi- 
tion, there are articles on the most com- 
mon diseases, such as cancer, diabetes, 
arthritis, heart trouble, ete. 


Mental Health. The Reference Shelf, Vol. 
30, No. 1. Gladys Engel Lang. New 
York 52: H. W. Wilson Co., 950 Uni- 
versity Ave. 1958. 192 p. $2.00. This 
book presents authoritative pictures of 
mental health and mental illness and 
evaluates current trends in the treatment 
of mental disease. 


Health Education in the Elementary School. 
Carl E. Willgoose. Philadelphia 5: W. 
B. Saunders Co., West Washington Sq. 
1959. 435 p. $5.25. The primary pur- 
pose of this book is to prepare the ele- 
mentary classroom teacher to meet his 
or her responsibilities with respect to 
school health. The first four chapters 
are devoted to a general discussion of 
school health acquainting the teacher 
with the health movement and the total 
school health program. The major em- 
phasis of this text is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of health teaching, including 
curriculum development, methods and 
materials of teaching, and evaluation in 
health education. 


Orthopsychiatry and the School. Morris 
Krugman. New York 19: American 
Orthopsychiatry Assoc. Ine, 1790 
sroadway. 1958. 265 p. $4.00. This 
book contains 26 articles which portray 
a wide variety of approaches in differ- 
ent situations, so that the reader can 
evaluate different programs and draw 
from them suggestions and practices 
useful for a specific situation. Individ- 
ually and collectively, they form a sound 
base for the better understanding of 
education by clinicians and of clinical 
and orthopsychiatrie services by educa- 
tors. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND. ATHLETICS 


Proceedings of the Asian Congress on Physical 
Education, Tokyo, 1958. Tokyo, Japan: 
Available from Mr. Kubo, Proceedings 
Committee, Japanese Olympic Commit- 
tee, Ochanomizu, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION -RECREATION 








Japan. 188 p. $2.00, postage included. 
This two-day Congress on Physical Edu- 
cation met May 21-22, 1958, in connec- 
tion with the Third Asian Games held 
in Tokyo. The Congress was sponsored 
by the Asian Games Organizing Com- 
mittee. Over 300 delegates from 14 
countries were in attendance. In addi- 
tion to reports on the status of physical 
education in these 14 countries, diseus- 
sion took place on the following topics: 
“Scientific Approach in Sports”; “How 
to Promote Recreation for Workers”; 
and “Education Through Sports.” The 
constitution of the Physical Education 
Association of Asia was accepted. The 
Proceedings are published in two lan- 
guages under one cover: English and 
Japanese. 


Team Sports for Girls and Women. Ann 
Paterson, editor. New York 10: The 
Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St. 1958. 
396 p. Illus. $5.00. This book presents 
techniques of teaching team sports to 
girls in junior and senior high schools. 
Materials on eight team sports are in- 





cluded: basketball; field hockey; la- 
crosse; soccer; speedball; speed-a-way ; 
softball; and volleyball. Introductory 
chapters discuss the age-group charac- 
teristics of the adolescent girl and the 
value of team sports and general infor- 
mation on class organization. Chapters 
on each of the sports have been pre- 
pared by experienced teachers of these 
sports and are illustrated with photo- 
graphs and line drawings. The book 
was prepared as a text book for pros- 
pective teachers of girls physical edu- 
cation, and as a source of reference for 
junior and senior high school teachers. 


Hew to Star in Basketball, Herman L. 
Masin. New Rochelle, N. Y.: Sportshelf, 
P. O. Box 634. 1959. Illus. Paperback. 
64 p. 35¢. Gives a clear-cut picture of 
the ABC’s of shooting, passing, indi- 
vidual offense, team offense, team de- 
fense, and special plays. Every tip has 
been time-tested by great players and 
coaches. Each drawing is based upon 
motion picture films of famous stars. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


Daisy Air Rifle Instruction Program. For the 
Spring Type 15-foot range. Rogers, 
Arkansas: Daisy Manufacturing Co. 
1958. 12 p. Illus. 15¢. 30 free copies 
per school on request. This is a new 
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Coming Early This Summer! 


In celebration of the 


100th ANNIVERSARY of 


GRAYS ANATUMY 


Lea & Febiger is proud to present the fully up to date 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL 
ENITION 


eer 

1859 - 1959 

a 
Anatomy of the Human Body. By HENRY GRAY, F.R.S. 
Edited by CHARLES MAYO GOSS, M.D., Managing Editor 
of the Anatomical Record; Professor and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Anatomy, Louisiana State University, New Orleans. 
x 10”. More than 1200 illustrations, 
mostly in color. New 27th (American Centennial) edition. 
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instructional manual for the spring type 
air rifle shooting program. It covers 
the various techniques involved in teach- 
ing young people the art of shooting, 
with particular emphasis on safety. It 
should be helpful to those interested in 
teaching children to shoot and to handle 
guns safely. 

The Handbook of Camp Maintenance. Alan 
A. Nathans. New York 7: Association 
Press, 291 Broadway. 1959. 240 p. 
Illus. $7.95. This handbook contains a 
wealth of valuable maintenance sugges- 
tions which should be helpful from the 
opening of camp to its close at the end 


of the season. It is intended for direc- 
tors of camps, to assist them in plan- 
ning their administration and _ super- 
vision of maintenance; for head coun- 
selors and divisional supervisors, to aid 
them in their integration of successful 
camp programming; and for mainte- 
nance staff members, to help them in 
understanding the importance of their 
work, 

New YMCA Aquatic Workbook. Harold T. 
Friermood, editor. New York 7: Asso- 
ciation Press, 291 Broadway. 1959. 
$11.50. This workbook is the third of 
the administrative books designed to 





BOOKS from Prentice-Hall ... 





ADMINISTRATION OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND ATHLETICS: 
THE CASE METHOD APPROACH 


by EARLE F. ZEIGLER, University of Michigan 


The success of the “case method” of teaching in the fields of 
business, the social sciences, and educational administration led 


Dr. Zeigler to adapt it to your field. Such a proven method of 
teaching. he believes, will bring the same rich rewards to 
physical education that it has brought to other fields. 


30 actual cases—each illustrating an absolutely authentic situa- 
tion in men’s and women’s physical education show your stu- 
dents, through a laboratory type experience, typical problems 
he will face and typical solutions to them. 


Approx. 240 pp. 


Pub. 1959 Text price $4.95 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION HANDBOOK, 


3rd Edition 


by DON CASH SEATON, University of Kentucky, IRENE A. 

/ CLAYTON, Bryn Mawr College, HOWARD C. LEIBEE, Uni- 

_— versity of Michigan, and LLOYD MESSERSMITH, Southern 
Methodist University 


More complete and effective than ever—the new Third Edition 
of PHYSICAL EDUCATION HANDBOOK now provides just 
about all the materials needed for the required service course— 
for both men and women. Thirty-two different sports activities 


are covered—with 


history, rules, skills, equipment, helpful 


hints, strategy, safety suggestions, references, and tests for each. 


You'll find not only expert instruction in the mastery of the 
skills but also an attempt to develop proper attitudes and a 
knowledge of the aims and values of a well-conducted program, 


Approx. 336 pp. 


MEANING IN CRAFTS 
by EDWARD L. MATTIL, Pennsylvania State University 
Here in one concise volume, the editor of EVERYDAY ART 





Pub. 1959 Text price $4.75 


q presents over 100 craft projects based on his vast first-hand 
experience with elementary school children. Written in a fresh, 
conversational style MEANING IN CRAFTS gives the reader 
new insight into such crafts as: Modeling and Sculpturing— 
Print Making—Drawing and Painting—Working in Papier- 
maché and Mask Making—the Creation of Puppets—the Arts 

of Weaving, Stitchery and Hooking. 


Developed in Dr. Mattil’s classrooms, this exceptional new book 
introduces many procedures and ideas not available from any 


other source. 


133 pp. 


Pub. 1959 Text price $3.95 


a To receive approval copies promptly, write: Box 903 
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aa PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 





guide practitioners in the planning and 
conduct of aquatic programs in the 
YMCA. It contains detailed guides on 
all phases of the aquatic program. This 
volume should provide the ideas and 
stimulus for greater effectiveness in serv- 
ing the needs and interests of individ- 
uals and groups within and outside the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. 


Juvenile Delinquency. William C. Kvara- 
ceus. What Research Says to the Teach- 
er, No. 15. Department of Classroom 
Teachers and American Educational Re- 
search Association of the NEA, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
1958. 32 p. 25¢. Quantity discounts. 
The author has attempted to draw from 
research material on juvenile delin- 
quency the items which promise to be of 
most help to classroom teachers. It is 
not a complete summary of research. 
In some instances opinion has been 
given which is believed to represent the 
views of most experts. The interpreta- 
tion and recommendations are those 
which the author believes to be soundly 
supported by research. 


BOOK LISTINGS 
GENERAL INTEREST 


World-Wide Summer Placement Directory. 
Brooklyn 22, New York: The Advance- 
ment and Placement Institute, Box 99, 
Station G. 1959. 42 p. $3.00. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


Primary Practices in Nutrition Education in the 
Elementary School. Willard Jacobson, 
Fannie Lee Boyd, Mary M. Hill. A 
Nutrition Education Research Project 
Monograph. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1959. 46 p. $1.00. 

Source Materials for Practical Nurse Education. 
Vocational Division Bulletin No. 273, 
prepared by The Practical Nurse Edu- 
cation Section Division of Vocational 
Edueation, U. S. Dept. of Health, Edu- 
eation and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D. C. U. 8. Gov’t Printing Office. 1958. 
18 p. 20¢ 

Circumstances of Bicycle Accidents. Prep. 
by Statistics Div. National Safety 
Council. Chicago 11: 425 N. Michigan 
Ave. 1958. 9 p. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
ATHLETICS 


The Principles of Physical Education. 7th ed. 
Jesse F. Williams, Philadelphia 5: W. 
B. Saunders Co., West Washington Sq. 
1959. 389 p. $4.50. 

Volleyball Score Book (Adopted by the 
United States Volleyball Association, 
1958). Berne, Indiana: USVBA Print- 
er, Box 109. 36 shts. $1.00. 

Body Building. Martin S. Dworkin. New 
Rochelle, N. Y.: Sportshelf, P. O. Box 
634, 1959. Illus. Paperback. 64 p. 50¢. 
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Are You Using 
a Text Just 
Out of Habit?... 


Consider These for Next Semester 





Just Published! 3rd Edition 
Armbruster-Allen-Harlan 


SWIMMING AND 
DIVING 


Written for all levels of swimming and diving 
courses, this instructional text aids the student 
and coach in improving the techniques, skills 
and performances of advanced swimmers and 
divers. It emphasizes good form based on kine- 
siologic principles and physical laws and pre- 
sents the technique of each dive in detail. This 
new 3rd edition covers all the new competitive 
dives, especially the difficult twisting and som- 
mersault dives as they are taught by the 
Olympic Champion Bruce Harlan. In addition, 
this book discusses the side-stroke and elemen- 
tary back stroke, a new stroke called the Arm- 
bruster-resting back stroke and explains a new 
method of teaching beginners to swim. The 
successful use of this method eliminates the 
intermediate level so your students can progress 
to an advanced level rapidly. You will also find 
this revision contains helpful diagrams taken 
from an underwater movie study of some of 
the world’s greatest swimmers. 

By DAVID A. ARMBRUSTER, SR., M.A., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education and Head Swimming Coach 
Emeritus,’ University of lowa; ROBERT H. ALLEN, B.S., 
M.A., Head Swimming Coach, University of lowa; and 
BRUCE HARLAN, B.S., M.A., Diving Coach, University of 
Michigan. Just Published. 1958, 3rd edition, 373 pages, 
6” x 9”, illustrated. Price, $5.00. 


New 2nd Edition! 
Armbruster-Irwin 


BASIC SKILLS 
IN SPORTS 


This practical text covers all the essential sports 
activities taught in the modern “service” courses 
for both men and women. In it you'll find 
discussions of techniques, strategies, offenses and 
defenses of team and individual sports; playing 
rules, type of equipment, rules of conduct, safety 
factors and an instructors outline of teaching 
progression for each sport. In this new 2nd 
edition the information on all sports, particu- 
larly field hockey, golf, tennis, squash, volleyball, 
handball, badminton and wrestling, has been 
greatly revised and brought up to date. With 
the adoption of this book you receive a free 
booklet of examinations and answers on each 
sport. Permission is granted to reproduce all o1 
part of the booklet, so you can mimeograph the 
questions and answers for your student’s use or 
use it as examination material. 

By DAVID A. ARMBRUSTER, SR., M.A., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education and Head Swimming Coach, 
Emeritus, University of lowa; and LESLIE W. IRWIN, 
Ph.D., Professor of Hegith Education, School of Education, 
Boston University. New. 1958, 2nd edition, 333 pages, 
734” x 1012”, illustrated. Price, $3.95. 


Gladly Sent to Teachers 
of College Level Courses 
for Consideration as Texts 


New 2nd Edition! 
Bucher 


ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOL HEALTH 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Refiecting current thinking and trends, this text for college level courses in 
“Organization and Administration” provides your students with discussions of 
the best administrative principles developed by leaders in administration in the 
fields of education, industry and business. Combining the study of administration 
of school health with physical education programs, the author discusses adminis 
tration of physical fitness, recreation, camping and outdoor education programs. 
You will find the new 2nd edition thoroughly revised, reorganized and divided 
into six parts to present the material in the most meaningful manner. The two 
new chapters on “Administrating School Fitness Programs” and “The Adapted 
Program” and helpful discussions of Legal Liability, Measurement and Evaluation, 
Public Relations and Facilities add to the completeness_of this book. 

By CHARLES A. BUCHER, A.B., M.A., Ed.D., Professor of Education and Coordinator of Under- 


graduate and Graduate Physical Education for Men and Women, School of Education, New York 
University. New. 1958, 2nd edition, 470 pages, 634” x 934”, illustrated. Price, $5.75. 


2nd Edition 
Bucher 


FOUNDATIONS OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


This second edition of Bucher’s FOUNDATIONS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
introduces your students majoring in physical education and group leaders to the 
field of physical education, and discusses its relationship to such areas as health, 
recreation, camping and outdoor education. Designed as a textbook for college 
“Introduction” courses, this book is carefully organized and written in an easy- 
to-read manner so that it is easily understood by beginning students. It provides 
answers to their questions on the nature, scope, history, philosophy and objectives 
of education. Students will find practical help in the discussions on the duties, 
qualifications and job opportunities for those in the field. Incorporating many 
suggestions from leaders in physical education, the author concludes with 
discussions of the current trends and challenges to the profession. 

By CHARLES A. BUCHER, A.B., M.A., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education and Coordinator 


of Undergraduate and Graduate Physical Education for Men and Women, School of Education, 
New York University. 1956, 2nd edition, 456 pages, 634” x 934”, illustrated. Price, $5.75. 


Irwin-Humphrey 


PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES 
OF SUPERVISION IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Are you looking for a textbook that will show your students how to apply super 
visory techniques? This practical book answers that need. Designed for one- 
semester courses in “Supervision and Administration,” it presents all of the 
principles and techniques of supervision that apply to physical education and its 
related fields, and shows your students how to carry them out. It will also help 
them to better understand the area of supervision as it is related to the entire 
academic process. This authoritative book provides the basic principles for 
inaugurating and operating a supervisory program, and discusses numerous 
supervision techniques that have proven successful in actual school situations. 
Throughout the book the emphasis is on the latest approach to physical 
education supervision—improving the teacher-pupil learning medium, 

By LESLIE W. IRWIN, Ph.D., Professor of Health and Physical Education, School of Education, 


Boston University; and JAMES H. HUMPHREY, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Recreation and Health, University of Maryland. 1954, 344 pages, 542” x 812”. Price, $3.75. 


The C. V. Mosby Company 


3207 Washington Boulevard ¢ St. Lovis 3, Missouri 














‘4 fine contribution to the field.” 





—NMary Helen Vannier, Southern Methodist University 


HEALTH in the ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


HERBERT WALKER, Columbia University 


Designed for the general course in 
health care of children, this practical 
textbook fully explains the role of the 
teacher in health education and welfare. 
It presents principles and practices of 
public health, discussing characteristics 
of the “normal healthy child” and devia- 
tions from normal appearance and be- 
havior. Covers conservation of vision and 
hearing, control of communicable dis- 


TEAM SPORTS for GIRLS 


eases, emergency care, safety instiuc- 
tion, mental health, physical education, 
etc. Book offers specific recommenda- 
tions for the larger school system with 
well-organized health departments as 
well as for the smaller school. “Good 
coverage with an appealing approach.”— 
Gyla S. Nicely, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 30 ills., tables; 228 pp. $4.25 


Edited by ANN PATERSON, San Francisco State College; 
Prepared by 7 Contributing Authorities 


A thorough presentation of the tech- 
niques of teaching team sports to junior 
and senior high school girls. Individual 
chapters are devoted to basketball, field 
hockey, soccer, speedball, softball, vol- 
leyball, lacrosse, and speed-a-way. Each 
chapter gives the history and object of 
the game, facilities and equipment re- 
quired, positions and duties of players, 
fundamental skills, defensive and offen- 
sive strategy. Includes a summary of 


official rules, a glossary of terms, and a 
list of safety factors. “Valuable for use 
in methods classes wherein team sports 
are presented. The first two chapters 
present a sound and logical approach 
for the beginning teacher.”—Dorothy 
Humiston, University of Denver. “Just 
the one for physical education major 
classes.”—Martha VY, Arnold, Radford 
College. 92 ills., 396 pp. $5.50 


DANCE COMPOSITION and PRODUCTION 
for HIGH SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


ELIZABETH R. HAYES, University of Utah 


Describing methods of presentation, 
materials, and ideas for dance composi- 
tion, this comprehensive book stresses 
procedures which stimulate students to 
original and sparkling efforts. Lists of 
suggestions for studies and accompani- 
ment keep the beginning choreographer 
constantly in mind. The book provides 
interesting discussions on costuming, 
staging, the use of program notes, re- 


FOLK DANCING 


lationship of dance to music, etc. It also 
contains recommended readings for each 
chapter. As a further aid, 12 examples 
of dance accompaniment and an an- 
notated bibliography are included. “Jn- 
valuable. . . . This intelligent and in- 
formative text clearly analyzes the mod- 
ern dance field.” —Chicago Schools 
Journal, 75 ills., 12 music scores; 210 
pp. $5 


GRACE I. FOX, Florida State University; 
and KATHLEEN GRUPPE MERRILL 


This colorful book presents a large 
collection of foreign and American 
dances with appropriate musical scores. 
The dances are graded in difficulty and 
vary widely in type, style of presenta- 
tion, and cultural origin. The directions 
are written clearly and concisely and 
the dances are selected on the basis of 
their appeal to teenage boys and girls 
and young adults and of their adapta- 


bility to physical education programs. 
Valuable teaching aids include descrip- 
tions of basic steps and the presenta- 
tion of the step pattern for each meas- 
ure of the musical score. Phonetic spell- 
ings for less familiar dance titles and 
sources for recordings are also given. 
2nd Ed. 30 ills., 20 music scores. 8% x 
11. $4.50 


THE EYONALD Press COMPANY 





15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 





Folk Dance Guide. 9th annual ed. New 
York 3: Paul Schwartz, Editor and 
Publisher, P. O. Box 342, Cooper Sta- 
tion, 95 4th Ave. 1959. 32 p. $1.00. 


Rhythm Instruments. Los Angeles 6: Chil- 
dren’s Music Center, 2858 W. Pico Blvd. 
October 1957. 14 p. Free to JouRNAL 
readers upon request. 


Dance. Recommended records, books, and 
instruments for rhythms, folk, square, 
modern, and social dance. Los Angeles 
6: Children’s Musie Center, 2858 W. 
Pico Blvd. January 1959. 28 p. Free 
to JOURNAL readers upon request. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


Proceedings of the 6th Annual Conference of 
Inter-State Inter-Agency Committees for Rec- 
reation. Held at Michigan Department 
of Conservation Training School, Hig- 
gins Lake, Roscommon, Michigan, July 
6-9, 1958. Copies may be obtained from 
Michigan Inter-Agency Council for 
Recreation, 130 Stevens T. Mason Bldg., 
Lansing 26, Michigan. 


Boy Scout Literature for Schools and Public 
Libraries. New Brunswick, New Jersey: 
Boy Scouts of America, National Coun- 
cil, School Service Committee. 1959. 
Leaflet. 


Snakes in Fact and Fiction. James A. Oliver. 
New York: Macmillan Co. 1958. 199 p. 
Illus. $4.95. 


Designing and Drafting for Handweavers. 
Basie principles of cloth construction. 
Berta Frey. New York: Macmillan Co. 
1958. 225 p. Illus. $6.95. 


The Dinghy Year Book 1959. New York 3: 
John De Graff, Inc., 31 E. 10th St. 1959. 
208 p. Illus. $2.50. 








BRITISH PERIODICALS 
Distributed by Sportshelf, P. O. 
Box 634, New Rochelle, New York. 
Physical Recreation. Quarterly jour- 
nal of Central Council of Physical 
Recreation. $1.00 per year. 

The Dancing Times. Monthly. $3.00 
per year. 

The Ballroom Dancing Times. Monthly. 
$3.00 per year. 

Fitness (and Health from Herbs). 
Monthly. $3.00 per year. 

Boxing News. Weekly. $6.00 per 
year. 

Health & Strength. Fortnightly. $4.60 
per year. 

Swimming Times. Monthly. $3.50 per 
year. 

Reg Park Journal. Body-building. 
Monthly. $3.50 per year. 

World Sports. Monthly. $3.50 per 
year. 

Buchan's Football Monthly. Soccer. 
$3.75 per year. 
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he IMPORTANT BOOK FROM McGRAW- HILL 


HEALTH FOR EFFECTIVE LIVING: 


A Basic Health Education Text for College Students 


By Edward B. Johns and Wilfred C. Sutton, University of Calli- 
fornia at Los Angeles; and Lloyd E. Webster, Los Angeles 
County Schools. New Second Edition. 507 pages, $5.75 


This fine text has been improved and updated to meet the needs of the 
growing number of schools interested in teaching the modern approach 
to health education. Attractive picture stories for each chapter and a new 
2-column format make for greater readability. The authors are concerned 
with the total functioning of the individual in his society, rather than 
primarily with physiological aspects. The approach focuses directly on the 
student’s needs and interests, emphasizing his mental and emotional health 
for social adjustment. 


Now Available . . . 





Five New Motion Pictures Correlated With The Textbook, HEALTH FOR EFFECTIVE 
LIVING 

Superb educational films, recommended for use in 

senior high schools, colleges and adult groups. 


QUACKS AND NOSTRUMS—19 Min. 
CHOOSING A DOCTOR—16 Min. 
COMMUNITY HEALTH IS UP TO YOU—I8 Min. 
MAKING LIFE ADJUSTMENTS—20 Min. 
SHOULD YOU DRINK?—22 Min. 
All 16mm sound, black and white 


— Write to Text-Film Dept. — 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St. New York 36, N. Y. 
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Texts that 
offer 

today’s most 
UP-TO-DATE 
methods 

for 

teaching health 
and 


physical education 


...all from 


SAUNDERS 


New! NEMIR—THE SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 


This new book shows the student teacher how to recognize physical and emotional 
illnesses: in both elementary and secondary school children. It clearly describes 
the school’s role in handling these situations. The major part of the text concerns 
specific health problems of the eyes, ears, teeth, digestive system, heart, skin, ete. 
You'll also find discussions on health problems in school grounds and _ buildings, 
organization of a school health program and methods of teaching health, 

By ALMA Nemir, M.D., Professor and Director, Division of Health Education, Department of 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; Acting Director, Student Health Service; Lecturer, 
Department of Preventive Medicine, College of Medicine, University of Utah. 428 pages, 
illustrated. New—Just Ready! 


New (5th) Edition! NIXON AND COZENS— 
INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


This New (5th) Edition gives the prospective teacher a clear and concise explanation 
of the place of physical education in the school curriculum. Every chapter has been 
revised and brought up-to-date to cover activities in the modern physical education 
program. A new chapter has been added on Physical Fitness. 


By Eucene W. Nixon, Emeritus Professor of Physical Education, Pomona College, Claremont, 
California; and Freperick W. Cozens, late Professor and Director of Physical Education, 
University of California; Revised by JoHNn E. Nixon, Stanford University and FLORENCE STUMPF 
FREDERICKSON, University of California, Berkeley. 287 pages. $4.25. New (5th) Edition! 


New! WILLGOOSE—HEALTH EDUCATION 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Written for the preparatory elementary school teacher, this new book is full of 
sound, concrete suggestions for classroom activities in health education. The author 
describes in detail what health facts to teach and how to teach them at kindergarten, 
primary and intermediate levels. Helpful advice is given on the curriculum, methods, 
materials, sources and evaluation of health teaching. 


By Cart E. Wittcoose, Ed.D., Professor of Health and Physical Education, State University 
of New York, Oswego, New York. 450 pages, illustrated. $5.25 New! 


MOREHOUSE AND RASCH— 
SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF ATHLETIC TRAINING 


This book offers sound, basic help on the training and conditioning of athletes and 
the treatment of athletic injuries. There is valuable coverage of: preparing the 
athlete for competition; protecting him from injury; examination, first aid and 
rehabilitation of the injured athlete. 

By LAURENCE E. Morenouse, Ph.D., Professor of Physical Education, University of California 
at Los Angeles; and Puitie J. Rascu, Ph.D., Research Associate in Physical Medicine and 


Rehabilitation, and Director of the Biokinetic Laboratory at Los Angeles County Osteopathic 
Hospital. 238 pages, illustrated. $4.50. 


KOZMAN, CASSIDY AND JACKSON— 
METHODS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


This Third Edition covers every phase of teaching physical education in secondary 
schools. There are important discussions on: organizing and presenting subject 
matter; planning daily lessons; managing a class; utilizing field trips and audio- 
visual aids; orienting the new student; differences between individual pupils; etc. 
By Hitpa CLure KozMAN, Ph.D., Physical Education Teacher in Secondary Schools, Oakland, 
California, 1918-1941; Rosatinp Cassipy, Ed. D., Professor of Physical Education; University 
of California at Los Angeles; and Cuester ©. JAcKsoNn, Ed.D., Professor of Physical Education, 
University of Illinois. 549 pages, illustrated. $6.00 Third Edition! 


BYRD—TEXTBOOK OF COLLEGE HYGIENE 


This Second Edition gives college students advice on the health facts they want 
to know. It is based on a survey of health needs and interests of college students, 
using a check list of 300 health problems and a Personal Health Inventory. The 
student finds sensible advice on care of his eyes, teeth, posture, skin and heart. Use 
and misuse of alcohol, tobacco and narcotics are frankly discussed. 


By Otiver E. Byrp, Ed.D., M.D., Professor of Health Education and Director, Department 
of Hygiene, Stanford University, California 496 pages, illustrated. $4.75 Second Edition! 


gladly sent to college teacher for consideration as texts 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


West Washington Square 
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KEEPING UP WITH FITNESS 


Editor, LOUIS E. MEANS 
AAHPER National Headquarters 





Public schools of Milwaukee will 
launch use of the AAHPER Fitness 
Tests during the current semester. They 
will test 5,000 elementary school pupils, 
and 9,000 junior and 30,000 senior high 
school students. Results will serve to (1) 
ascertain fitness levels of local youth in 
relation to national norms; (2) evaluate 
the program and determine areas that 
need improvement and inereased em- 
phasis; (3) stimulate interest in physical 
education, especially in elementary 
grades; and (4) determine whether eco- 
nomic areas might have some effect on 
fitness. 


Interest in OPERATION FITNESS 
U.S.A. now is spreading to many foreign 
countries; AAHPER headquarters has 
received many letters of request for as- 
sistance. .. . Penal institutions, wardens, 
special homes and agencies for the handi- 
capped and mentally retarded, and many 
private agencies in this country continue 
to request help and to participate in 
activities as they develop. 


A one-day workshop was held recently 
in Chicago, Illinois, by the Governor's 
Advisory Committee on Youth Fitness. 
Keynote speakers were Verne Nickell, 
Jesse Owens, and T. K. Cureton. Plans 
for suggested Guidelines for Youth Fit- 
ness were developed for publication. .. . 
In Billings, Montana, Harold Alterowitz 
and Gloria Karr (wife of the football 
eoach), both of E. Montana College of 
Education, have teamed to present a 
15-minute TV program on_ Station 
KOOK. The program is designed for 
housewives. Results have been exciting, 
and letters pour in telling of increasing 
enjoyment and value from participating 
adults. 


“Fitness through Fairs” will be con- 
tinued for the second year in California, 
with special program features planned 
for some 79 fairs. . . . Forrest J. Jamie- 
son of Palo Alto, California, plans to take 
a sabbatical trip to Australia and New 
Zealand to study youth fitness and physi- 
eal education programs there. He will 
use the AAHPER Fitness Tests on large 
numbers of youth to check against United 
States norms. 


At the request of Alfred Scholtz of 
Yale University, 20 members of the Con- 
necticut AHPER attended three sessions 
for tabulating data from use of the 
AAHPER fitness test battery for pu- 
pils from grades 5-8-11 in schools se- 
lected by random sampling techniques. 
Early conclusions indicate weaknesses of 
shoulder girdle muscles, and a recom- 
mendation to limit sit-ups to a one- or 
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two-minute time period. . . . Governor J. 
Caleb Boggs, George Ayars, and John 
Jenny of Delaware fired the opening shot 
in a statewide fitness project using 
AAHPER tests with a Wilmington inter- 
service club luncheon. Speaker was Louis 
E. Means of AAHPER, who presented 
the three with engraved participation 
certificates. . . . To date 37,129 pupils 
in Hawaii have been given the AAHPER 
Fitness Tests. Out of this may come a 
uniform test program for the islands. 
Results will receive IBM processing 
this month. 





Fitness Catalog Now Ready 


The eatalog of test and awards 
materials is now available for those 
who wish to participate in the Na- 
tional Fitness Test Project. Write 
AAHPER, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., for 
the catalog, order blanks, and par- 
ticipation forms. 


Price Change 


Minimum order for the Class 
Composite Record for the AAH- 
PER Fitness Test is now 25 
copies. Price is now 75¢ for 25 
copies; $3.00 per 100 copies. 











The Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald recently featured The Rev. Carl 
Hempe, pastor of a Bethesda, Maryland, 
Seventh-Day Adventist church, who has 
been promoting the use of home sets of 
weights for exercise. He believes that 
spiritual and physical fitness go hand in 
hand to make the clean and useful citi- 
zen. . . . Rudolph Memmel endeavors to 
interpret to Cincinnati, Ohio, parents the 
total program of physical education and 
fitness with frequent parent leaflets 
which carry the message of sound mind- 
sound body. 


The president of the Louisiana APER, 
Stan Powell, has appointed a committee 
to explore the possibilities of a state- 
wide physical fitness conference. The 
group will also study the feasibility of 
a state-wide fitness testing program for 
next year. 


Brookline, Massachusetts, will soon be 
the center for a pilot study in the use of 
modified physical education for aging 
persons, adapted to individual needs, and 
conducted by students of Sargent College 
in cooperation with the Golden Age Club 
of Brookline. . . . Darrell Smith of San 
Diego, California, reports that Clifford 


Graves, an eminent physician and sur- 
geon of La Jolla, leads groups of stu 
dents and teachers on bicycle treks out 
over the surrounding country and roads. 

. . Tucson, Arizona, high schools are soon 
to launch an adult physical activity pro- 
gram. John Barringer reports that serv- 
ice club members were active in a fitness 
clinic with guest Tom Cureton in action. 
Plans are being developed for a youth 
fitness workshop by the public schools 
and university. .. . Joe Panico of Ham- 
den, Connecticut, is busy testing junior 
high students with the AAHPER bat- 
tery. New Haven papers have been gen- 
erous in public support. 


Sinclair Oil Company of Venezuela is 
conducting a fitness program, and the 
AAHPER Fitness Test is being used for 
all company children. . .. Lawrence Pape 
of Fresno State College, Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, recently returned from a nation- 
wide sabbatical trip during which 92 
secondary schools and 226 instructors 
were visited and interviewed, over a 
route of 11,000 miles and 25 states. Pape 
found a great renewal of emphasis on 
fitness and discovered some sparkling 
programs mixed in with some of rather 
doubtful character. He found that the 
fitness emphasis was less prevalent in 
programs for girls. . . . Bob Duncan of 
Corning, New York, and staff will hold a 
Physical Education week in April in- 
volving demonstrations, school visita- 
tions, news releases, bulletin board dis- 
plays, and other planned features to 
develop greater public understanding. 


AAHPER headquarters staff person- 
nel are setting the example with group 
fitness exercises daily at 8:00 a.m. led by 
Carol Griffing. Carry-over to the week- 
ends has been so pronounced that many 
of the staff return to Monday duty stiff 
and somewhat tired from week-end ac- 
tivities. This is the group that is han- 
dling the flood of orders for AAHPER 
fitness test materials and awards that 
pours in daily. * 


Students and teachers set out on a ride with 
Clifford Graves (left), a California physician. 
He is promoting fitness through bicycling. 































THE STORY OF RECORDED 


STEREO 
PHONIC 


SOUND 


Free from RCA Victor—a valuable 
teaching aid, specially prepared 
for music, music appreciation, and 
science classroom use. This hand- 
some 24” x 36” 3-color wall chart 
uses simple language and dia- 
grams to explain the principles cf 
stereophonic sound — what it is, 
how it is recorded, how it is re- 
created in the home. 
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RCA VICTOR RECORD DIVISION, I 
| DEPT. 103, 155 EAST 24th STREET, 4 
TN.Y. 10, N.Y. 


i Please send me, without obligation, 
1 the free 24” x 36” 3-color wall chart, 1 
“The Story of Stereophonic Sound.” 1 
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Fun Knows No Age 





(Continued from page 38) 
of course, other methods of organiz- 
ing these programs. 

In the absence of a legal authority 
such as a school or municipal recrea- 
tion department, other public or pri- 
vate agencies may assume this re- 
sponsibility. Such departments as 
welfare or park, service groups of 
various kinds, Social Planning Coun- 
cils, or Senior Citizens Councils may 
make the initial move in the organi- 
zation of senior citizens groups. 
Where the total old age population is 
not too heavy, one club or group 
may suffice. Neighborhood units are 
desirable if this age group is large. 

A club may be organized through 
a casual meeting of a few interested 
senior citizens who might enjoy get- 
ting together on a once-a-week basis 
for an afternoon or evening of social 
activities, book review, sewing, or 
any one of a great many similar in- 
terest activities. 

Citizens interested in organizing 
these groups might contact the local 
YWCA or YMCA or other organiza- 
tions where rooms are available for 
meeting places. It is, of course, im- 
portant for the programs which re- 
quire meeting places that this room, 
hall, or facility be available on a 
regular basis. 

Programs 

The types of programs carried on 
in a senior citizen activity are as 
numerous as the methods of getting 
started. Again we cannot give a 
foolproof answer because this would 
be misleading. If an activity is popu- 
lar in one city, location, or area, it 
does not follow that it will neces- 
sarily take hold in another. 

We have found in our programs 
that the social activities seem to be 
the most popular and have kept the 
groups alive. This is not to say that 
we do not have other activities such 
as speakers, movies, slides, and ex- 
hibits. 

If you are interested in starting 
an older citizens program give con- 
sideration to the following ideas that 
may be used: refreshments, quiet 
and active games, outings, pot luck 
meals, excursions, picnics, talent 
shows, parties, bringing in outside 


talent, dances, educational programs, 
visiting sick members, arts and 
crafts, hobbies, and community serv- 
ices. 

Programs at a club may be set up 
through the elected board of direc- 
tors of the club, or a special commit- 
tee may be set up for this purpose. 
A point of caution to consider is the 
danger of electing officers too early 
in the formation of a club. The an- 
nouncement that an election of offi- 
cers will be held at the following 
meeting tends to keep some prospec- 
tive members away. Many people are 
interested in belonging, but not all 
are interested in being an officer. 


Promotion 


It is not always wise to start with 
a great deal of fanfare through the 
various media of publicity, such as 
newspapers, radio, and television. 
Often, the promotion of a club 
through word of mouth invitations, 
postal cards or letters, will make it 
possible for you to start small, there- 
by building a firm foundation on 
which to grow as time goes by. 

Promotion can be done through 
churches, fraternal organizations, 
private social welfare agencies, pub- 
lic health organizations, neighbor- 
hood groups including PTA’s, com- 
munity groups, homes for the aged, 
boarding homes and nursing homes, 
retirement lists from commercial and 
industrial establishments, railroads, 
and labor unions. 

Publicity or promotion must be 
geared to the type of program that 
is to be initiated, the space available, 
the part of town in which it will be 
held, the activities to be conducted, 
and the policies that will be followed. 

Keep in mind that you may want 
to start with men only, or women 
only, or again you may want to start 
with both sexes. In our programs 
we have started by using all three 
methods, and they all are getting 
along very well. 

Since in most states senior citizens 
groups are getting started, it is quite 
possible that you may have a source 
of information available there. In 
any event, our department is happy 
to share with you the experiences we 
have had in organizing senior citi- 
zens programs. * 
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Editor, JULIAN A. SMITH 
Director, AAHPER Outdoor Education Project 





This page, initiated through the 
AAHPER Outdoor Education Project, 
is a new feature in JOHPER and will 
describe current and promising outdoor 
programs in schools, colleges, and com- 
munity agencies. 

A wide variety of activities will be 
reported, including outdoor classrooms, 
school camping, casting and angling, 
family camping, boating and water ac- 
tivities, archery, use of the compass, 
hiking, outdoor clubs, outings, conserva- 
tion activities, and leadership prepara- 
tion for outdoor education. 

The purposes of the page are the ex- 
change of program ideas, the identifica- 
tion of new developments, the stimula- 
tion of pilot programs, and the descrip- 
tion of opportunities for leadership 
training. JOURNAL readers are encour- 
aged to report items of interest that 
should appear on this page. Send them 
to the editor at the above address. 


e A fine report comes from Wyomis- 
sing, Pennsylvania, where the grades 7, 
8, and 9 had a week of outdoor educa- 
tion experiences at Camp Conrad Weiser 
in September. Allen W. Rank, super- 
vising principal of Wyomissing School 
District, is very enthusiastic about the 
values of the program. 


e The Whitfield Elementary School, 
Pontiae, Michigan, had its first “outdoor 
school” program at the Proud Lake Out- 
door Center January 25-30. Jean M. 
Young, of the Department of Physical 
Edueation of the school, served as co- 
ordinator for the successful venture. 
Activities included outdoor science, for- 
estry, shooting, ice fishing, crafts, tobog- 
ganing, and others. 


e Michigan State University’s first elec- 
tive course in shooting and hunter train- 
ing, offered by the Department of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, was very successful according to 
Roy Niemeyer, the instructor. Evidence 
of its popularity and value is the fact 
that two sections will be offered during 
the spring term, to be followed by three 
sections in the fall. 


e Paul N. Jones, executive secretary of 
the National Association of Angling and 
Casting Clubs, has reported that 11 col- 
leges and universities have affiliated with 
NAACC. This should stimulate more 
interest in casting and enable the insti- 
tutions to receive assistance from 
NAACC in instructor training. 


e Adult education courses in casting 
and family camping are being taught by 
David L. Ferris of the Kankakee Public 
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Schools, Kankakee, Illinois, this semes- 
ter. 


e The eighth grade of the University 
School, Laramie, had a week’s experi- 
ence at the University of Wyoming 
Camp in the Snowy Range last fall. 
While such a program for the elemen- 
tary grades has been in operation for 
several years, this was the first venture 
for the junior high school. The pro- 
gram, under the direction of Dorothy 
MaeMillan, associate professor of physi- 
eal education, University of Wyoming, 
provides opportunities for many univer- 
sity students to have experiences with 
children in the out-of-doors. 


e Randy Watkins, chairman, Division 
of Health, Physical Education, and Ree- 
reation, University of Wyoming, Lara- 
mie, includes a unit in bait, fly, and spin 
casting in a class which he is teaching 
this semester. Ten new casting rods and 
reels have been purchased for use in the 
department. 


e Over 100 administrators, teachers, 
and laymen from Prince George’s Coun- 
ty participated in the first county-wide 
outdoor education workshop held at 
Camp Letts, Edgewater, Maryland, in 
September. The workshop, sponsored by 
the County Board of Education, was an 
excellent in-service training venture and 
should result in new programs in out- 
door education for the county schools. 


e The Frederick County School Camp 
program, Frederick, Maryland, was well 
deseribed in a front-page article in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald this 
fall. 


e Successful family camping associa- 
tions, sponsored by the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Schools under the direction of George 
Wilson, and by Western Michigan Uni- 
versity under the leadership of Tom 
Slaughter, are growing in interest and 
popularity. 


e Colorado State College, Greeley, 
through interdisciplinary committees, is 
studying ways to develop a teacher and 
leadership training program in outdoor 
education. Vincent Cyphers, Depart- 
ment of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, is working with the planning 
groups. 


e The Roslyn, New York, Public 
Schools were at the National Camp, 
Matamoras, Pennsylvania for their out- 
door education program in June, 


e Bills for work experiences for older 
youth have been introduced in several 
state legislatures, including Indiana and 
Michigan. 


e Boating legislation will be enacted in 
several states this year, which should be 
a challenge to schools and colleges to 
develop more adequate skills in swim- 
ming, boating, and water safety. 


e A bill on hunter safety is in the legis- 
lative hopper. If enacted, young hunt- 
ers will be required to have hunter safe- 
ty courses before purchasing, their first 
hunting license. 


e Outdoor Education Project Work- 
shops scheduled for May include: 

Southern [Illinois University Camp, 
Carbondale, May 7-9. Director: Wil- 
liam Freeberg, chairman, Recreation 
and Outdoor Edueation, Southern Illi- 
nois University. 

Michigan Outdoor Education Work- 
shop for School and Community Recrea- 
tion Personnel, W. K. Kellogg Biologi- 
eal Station, Hickory Corners, May 15-16. 
Director: Julian W. Smith, College of 
Edueation, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing. 

Wisconsin Workshop for Colleges and 
Universities, Camp Upham Woods (near 
Wisconsin Dells), May 21-23. Director: 
Orlo W. Miller, coordinator of health, 
physical education, and safety, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Madison, 
Wisconsin. * 





Casting and Angling 


and 
Shooting and Hunting 


Two important manuals for every 
outdoor enthusiast or educator 


Casting and Angling will appeal to 
both the accomplished fisherman and 
the novice. It covers equipment and 
techniques for fly-casting, spinning, 
spin-casting, surf casting and surf 
spinning. Special features are a games 
section, official rules for casting events, 
score-sheets, recommended specifica- 
tions for fishing tackle, and book and 
film references. 48 p. Illus. $2.00 


Shooting and Hunting is an authorita- 
tive manual on these exciting outdoor 
sports—designed specifically for the 
needs of a teacher. Qualified instruc- 
tors or interested parents will be able 
to teach better and enjoy themselves 
while doing it. The manual is attrac- 
tively designed and simply worded 
with diagrams. 96 p. Illus. $2.00 


Order from: 
AAHPER 
1201 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 
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Editor, 
San Diego State College, San Diego, Calif. 


PAUL GOVERNALI 





BASE-STEALING STRATEGY 


CHARLES IRACE 
Baseball Coach, Hunter College 


Whenever an attempt is made to steal 
a base, the team trying to steal is play- 
ing for one run. If a double steal is 
attempted, the stealing team is aiming 
to score two runs. In the rare case of 
a triple steal, a three-run inning is the 
objective. In all cases, the intention is 
to get the runners into a scoring posi- 
tion or a better scoring position, or to 
actually score, each at the risk of being 
thrown out. If the intention is to score 
more runs than those represented by the 
runners on base, then it is wiser not to 
take the chance of their being thrown 
out. Exceptions to this rule are made 
in the early innings of a game, or in 
rare situations when the runner is cer- 
tain to steal successfully. 


Stealing Second Base 


Stealing second base is the most com- 
mon steal situation. Since the steal of 
second base is an attempt to place one 
runner in a scoring position the situa- 
tion should be one in which one run is 
important in any of the following ways: 
(1) if losing by a close score, the tying 
or near-tying run is placed in a scoring 
position; (2) when the score is tied, the 
potential leading or winning run is put 
in a scoring position; or (3) the leading 
team can place a potential “insurance” 
run in scoring position. 

It is rare for a losing team to attempt 
a steal of second base, but it is done in 
the following instances: (1) if it is early 
in the ball game and ‘the difference is 
one or two runs; (2) when there are 
already two men out in the inning and 
other than a power hitter is at bat; (3) 
if the man on first is an exceptionally 
good base stealer, or is made one by the 
eatcher’s ineptness or the pitcher’s in- 
ability to keep him close to first base; 
(4) when the home team is playing for 
the tying run late in the ball game and 
there is at least one man out. 

Other factors of strategical impor- 
tance in stealing second base are: (1) 
the balls-and-strikes count on the batter; 
(2) whether the pitcher is right- or left- 
handed; (3) the type of pitch he is 
likely to throw the batter in this situa- 
tion; (4) any tip-offs the pitcher un- 
intentionally gives which indicate when 
he is going to throw to home plate or 
when he is going to attempt to pick the 
runner off base. 

It is usually better to attempt a steal 
when the pitcher falls behind the batter. 
As a pitch-out is unlikely at this time, 
counts of one ball and no strikes, two 
balls and one strike, and three balls and 


two strikes present favorable steal situa- 
tions. With these counts on the batter, 
the pitcher avoids throwing a ball for 
fear of walking him. The “steal on the 
three-balls-and-two-strikes count creates 
an automatic run-and-hit situation, 
whie h reduces the possibility of the run- 
ner’s being caught stealing or the run- 
ner’s being forced at second, and in- 
creases his chances of advancing an ex- 
tra base on a safe hit. 

A right-handed pitcher finds it diffi- 
cult to watch the runner as he leads off 
first base. It is also difficult for him to 
deceive the runner by appearing to 
throw to home and then throwing to 
first base. A left-hander is more decep- 
tive in this respect, because he forces 
the runner to take a shorter lead off 
first base and makes him hesitate before 
running to second base. The runner 
must first ascertain the direction of the 
pitcher’s throw. 

The batter is most instrumental in a 
successful steal of second base. If the 
batter is left-handed, not only does he 
obstruct the catcher’s view of the base- 
runner, but he also forces the catcher 
to employ some time-consuming, extra 
footwork, which tends to reduce the 
speed and accuracy of the throw. 
Whether the batter is right- or left- 
handed, any gesture made to strike at 
the ball, other than a complete swing, 
will tend to distract the catcher. The 
follow-through in a complete swing ac- 
tually opens a wider path for the catch- 
er and assists rather than hinders him 
in making the throw. 

In addition to the batter’s actions at 
the plate, the method of pitching to 
sach batter is significant. A certain 
batter may have numerous curve balls 
thrown to him. Since the curve is slower 
and usually lower than the fast ball and 
forces the catcher to straighten up be- 
fore making his throw, it is a better 
pitch on which to steal. The pitcher’s 
only alternative is to cross-up the base 
runner at the risk of improving the bat- 
ter’s chances of hitting successfully. 

The pitcher’s strong and weak points 
must be considered by the runner in 
conjunction with the batter’s ability, 
when a steal is being planned. For ex- 
ample, the pitcher whose specialty is a 
fast ball is very likely to throw this 
pitch to a fast ball hitter if he figures 
a steal is in the making. 

A clever base runner observes the 
pitcher very closely, hoping to detect 
some idiosyneracy in pitching form or 
routine that will aid him in his attempt 
to steal. There is no limit to the oddities 
a pitcher may have. Certain pitchers 
look only once at the runner before 
pitching or throwing to the occupied 
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base. A smart base runner takes ad- 
vantage of such consistency by starting 
his run to the next base immediately 
after the pitcher has taken his look. 
Perhaps the pitcher lifts one shoulder 
higher than the other when attempting 
a pick-off; perhaps he places his feet 
differently. 


The Steal of Third Base 


Another situation that bears study is 
the steal of third base. The runner 
must realize that once he has attained 
second base he is in position to score 
on a base hit. It is thus foolhardy to 
attempt to steal third base when two 
are out, for a base hit is still required 
to score him. Although it is true that 
he may score more easily from third 
base, or that he may score by virtue of 
an error, these incidents cannot be an- 
ticipated in the planning of sound strat- 
egy. On the other hand, with no outs a 
steal of third may be attempted. How- 
ever, it is wiser. to wait until the first 
out to see what develops, or to employ 
some other form of strategy aimed at 
ultimately scoring the runner. When 
quite certain that the steal will be suc- 
cessful, the attempt should be made. To 
some extent the element of surprise will 
be working for the base-stealer and, if 
successful, an extra out is provided 
whereby the runner can be scored on an 
infield out or sacrifice fly. 

When there is one out, if one run is 


vital and the runner on second base has’ 


a good chance of stealing third base, 
the steal should be attempted. The value 
of advancing the runner by virtue of a 
sacrifice bunt, a fly ball, or an infield 
out no longer exists. A base hit or some 
unexpected occurrence is needed to score 
him. If the steal is successful, the run- 
ner will be on third base with only one 
out, enabling him to score on a fly ball, 
an infield out, or a safe hit. 

This strategy may be used during the 
early stages of a close ball game or by 
the leading team any time during the 
game. In the last inning, this steal may 
be used by either team if the game is 
tied, or it may be employed by the team 
holding the lead. If the home team is 
losing by one run, it is acceptable to 
attempt tying up the ball game by using 
this strategy in certain situations; the 
visiting team usually doesn’t play for 
the tie and therefore rarely employs 
this strategy. Exceptions to this rule 
are made when the batter is weak and 
the runner is quite certain to steal suc- 
cessfully. A further consideration would 
be the abilities of the players due to bat 
for the home team. 


The Steal of Home 


One of the most thrilling plays in 
baseball is the steal of home. A steal 
of home can never be successful if the 
defensive team is alert to the possibility 
and guards against it. Lapses occur, 
however, which permit the play to be 
worked. Although home is sometimes 
stolen against a right-handed pitcher, 
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the left-handed pitcher, with his back to 
the runner, is more susceptible to this 
steal. 

In this steal, the runner must obtain 
a long lead and run most of the distance 
to home plate during the pitcher’s wind- 
up. The pitcher should employ a shorter 
wind-up with a fast runner on third 
base. A very small portion of the dis- 
tance from third base to home plate is 
gained while the ball is in flight. The 
remainder of the distance is covered be- 
tween the time the ball touches the 
eatcher’s mitt and when the catcher has 
completed his lunge to the front of home 
plate to make the tag. The runner can 
aid his own cause by leading off in foul 
territory (so that he will not be ruled 
out if struck by a batted ball) to de- 
termine how long a lead and run he is 
able to take on the pitcher’s motion. 
When returning to third base after the 
pitch, he should run in fair territory, 
thereby blocking the catcher’s best 
throwing area and obstructing the third 
baseman’s view of the ball in the event 
of a pick-off attempt by the catcher. A 
runner who can steal home base should 
practice leading off whenever a steal of 
home plate is a possibility. 

A steal of home plate is a play for 
one run and should only be used in such 
a situation. A team that is winning may 
use it anytime during a ball game when 
two are out. An attempt to steal home 
base with less than two outs is usually 


a needless gamble. It is even less wise 
when trailing by more than one run. 

Instances when a steal of home base 
when losing is acceptable strategy occur 
when: (1) the deficit is only one run; 
(2) a poor hitter is at bat; (3) a fast 
man is on third base. Under these cir- 
cumstanees, it is a better risk for the 
home team than the visitors. 

As in the steal of third base, the vis- 
iting team must consider the ability of 
the players due to come to bat for the 
home team in the bottom half of the inn- 
ing. The element of surprise will prob- 
ably assist the success of the play. With 
a good runner on base, a pitcher who 
winds up slowly, a weak hitter at bat, 
and poor hitters scheduled to bat for 
the home team, the steal of home base by 
the visiting team (losing by one run in 
the final inning of a ball game) is a 
calculated risk. 

Another situation in which the steal 
of home plate is rarely attempted oc- 
curs when there is also a runner on sec- 
ond base. The logic here is that a base 
hit will score both runs. Nevertheless, 
when the strategist is reasonably certain 
that the batter will not get a base hit, 
two are out, and a run is needed urgent- 
ly, it would be logical to have a good 
runner attempt the steal on an unsus- 
pecting pitcher. Used correctly, the steal 
of home base, one of the most spectacu- 
lar plays in baseball, is an important 
strategical tool for the alert coach. * 





@ HoRSE SENSE ABOUT ATHLETE’S FOOT 





ONOX is used and 
approved by- 
schools, clubs and 
over 70% of the 
largest industrial 
plants in the 
U.S.A. 


Scientific research has upset old theories about Athlete’s 
Foot. Skin specialists say that disinfectants are “futile, 
illogical, and potentially harmful.”* They recommend skin 
toughening to make the skin resistant to fungus attack. 


That’s good horse sense. 


© ONO®X SKIN TOUGHENER 
PREVENTS ATHLETE’S FOOT 


Onox mineral salts toughen the skin . . . increase resistance 
... prevents fungus growth. No fungus. . . no Athlete’s Foot. 
Bathers like Onox. And it costs only 1¢ per man per week. 


TRY ONOX 60 DAYS AT OUR RISK If not completely satisfied, 


you owe us nothing. Write for full details and ask for: 


@ FREE FOLDER: Facts on Athlete’s Foot including medical 
opinions from *Archives of Dermatology and Syphilology. 


ONOX INC. Dept. E, 121 Second St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
Warehouses: Brooklyn * Cleveland « New Orleans + Newark, California 
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Interest in tennis is 
growing rapidly. Here’s 
one of the finest teach- 
ing aids you can find to 
stimulate interest in 
tennis and demonstrate 
proper techniques. The 
Athletic Institute’s five- 
unit 35mm slidefilm, “Beginning Tennis,” pre- 
sents every basic tennis technique so any student 
— young or old — can understand them and 
learn how to play quickly. Slidefilm covers grip, 
swing, service, footwork, all strokes, and offensive 
play. Excellent for clinics or classes. 


SOUND, $48.75 SILENT, $41.15 











Tennis Instructor’s Guide $2.00 


Shows how to organize a tennis class, conduct 
tournaments, make pre-tests, warm-up drills, 
and presents skills in progressive lessons. De- 
tailed explanations of grip, stance, strokes, serv- 
ice, etc. Suggestions on how to select and 
care for tennis equipment. The tennis coach’s 
“bible.” 249 illustrations, 62 pages. 


How To Improve Your Tennis 50c 


An ideal student manual which presents step- 
by-step instructions on basic tennis skills. 
Emphasizes forehand drive, back hand, service. 
footwork, grip, swing, and tips on offensive and 
defensive play. Clever cartooned illustrations 
of tennis rules and scoring methods. Fully illus- 
trated. 84 pages. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY! All materials 
shipped postpaid. Write: The Athletic Institute, 
209 South State St., Chicago 4, Ill, 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Editor, JOHN B. VAN WHY 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion 





Evaluating Physical Abilities 


This film presents the point that a 
vital aspect of a child’s development is 
his physical development. An evaluation 
test should be given twice a year. 

The film follows through the process 
of measuring weight, height, a 50-yard 
dash, a block race for girls, softball dis- 
tance throwing, broad jump, standing 
jump, a pull-up or chinning (with a 
modification for girls), push-ups, and 
sit-ups with trunk twisting. 

The method of administering the tests 
is indicated. The film has strong sug- 
gestions for program planning in addi- 
tion to evaluation. 

It was prepared under the University 
of California Extension Division, tech- 
nieal director, Anna Espenschade; run- 
ning time—18 min., 35mm, sound. It can 
be obtained from the Athletic Institute, 
209 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ilinois.— 
LEONA HOLBROOK, professor of physical 
education, Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah. 


FILMS 


Mr. Finley's Feelings. 10 min. Free rent- 
al. Film deals with an average man and 
his daily tensions. Also available: Los- 
ing to Win (weight control), Be your Age 
(heart care), and Proof of the Pudding 
(sensible diets). Presented by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. Association 
Films, Ine., Ridgefield, N. J., (Broad at 
Elm); La Grange, Ill., (561 Hillgrove 
Ave.) ; San Franeciseo Calif., (799 Stev- 
enson St.) ; or Dallas, Tex., (1108 Jack- 
son St.). 


Time Out for a Hobby. 15 min., 16mm, 
sound, color, free rental. Shows what a 
hobby can mean to individuals and fam- 
ilies; illustrates some hobbies. Hobby 
Industry Association of America, 1528 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Penna. 


Health for Effective Living. A series of 
five films: 16mm, sound, b & w. Com- 
munity Health Is Up to You (18 min., 
$115); Quacks and Nostrums (19 min., 
$120); Should You Drink? (22 min., 
$135); Making Life Adjustments (20 
min., $125); and Choosing @ Doctor (16 
min., $100). McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. 

Healthy Skin. 16mm, 11 min., color— 
$100, b & w—$55. Examines the struc- 
ture and functions of the skin and pre- 
sents recommendations for maintaining 
healthy skin. Coronet Films, Coronet 
Bldg., Chieago 1, Ill. 

Healthy Feet. 16mm, 11 min., color— 
$100, b & w—#55. Deseribes the struc- 
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ture of the foot, and emphasizes the 
causes of foot ailments and their preven- 
tion and cure. Coronet Films, Coronet 


Bldg., Chieago 1, Ill. 


Profiles of Elementary Physical Education. 
16mm, 32 min., sound, color—$#300, b &w 
—$165. Provides many ideas for activi- 
ties in elementary physical education.. 
Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 
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Nurse Please. 16mm, 21% reels, sound, 
color—$209.50, b & w—$79.50. Presents 
the studies, duties, and devotion to their 
profession of practical nurses. Institu- 
tional Cinema Service, Inc., 165 W. 46th 
St., New York 36. 

Health Awareness Film Series. Prices 
subject to 10% discount for nonprofit 
organizations. Animated, color. The Hu- 
man Body, 10) min., $51.87; What Is Dis- 
ease, 11 min., $63.16; How Disease Trav- 
els, 11 min., $57.21; Cleanliness Brings 
Health, 9 min., $54.27; Infant Care, 9 
min., $49.29; Tuberculosis, 11 wmin., 
$56.13; Defense Against Invasion (vacci- 
nation), 13 min., $73.95; Water, Friend 
or Enemy (contamination), 9 min., 
$48.60; and Winged Scourge ( Anopheles 
mosquito), 11 min., $91.20. United 
World Films, Ine., Government Dept., 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29. 


Out of Darkness. 16mm, 55 min., sound, 
$225. An award-winning film, it reports 
the ease history of a woman’s recovery 
from mental illness. MeGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36. 

This Is Synchronized Swimming. 3 reels 
of training film showing how to perform 
stunts. #1, Basic, 12 min., $115; #2, 
Intermediate, 12 min., $115; #3, Ad- 
vanced, 16 min., $145. Set of 3 reels, 
40 min., $135. Jole Co., 1027 Camino 
Ricardo, San Jose 25, Calif. 


Nature’s Classroom. 16mm, 28 min., 
sound, color, $200. Filmed at Camp Sil- 
verton, Washington, it relates the ex- 
periences .of a boy, a girl, and a coun- 
selor during a week at camp. Office of 
the Superintendent of Schools, Sno- 
homish County, Washington. 


Dance Your Own Way. 10 min., 16mm, 
eolor, sound. $110, or rent. To moti- 
vate .children to express themselves 
freely through the dance medium. Build- 
ing Children’s Personalities with Creative 
Dancing. 30 min., 16mm, sound, color— 
$275, b&w—$135. Rental prints also 
available. Illustrates how to initiate a 
creative program for children. Dept. of 
Visual Communication, University Ex- 
tension, University of California, Los 
Angeles 24. 


The Right Track. 16mm, 15 min., color, 
free rental. Practical information on 
meat and nutrition. United World Free 
Film Service, 1445 Park Avenue, New 
York 29. 


FILMSTRIPS 
Dollars for Health. Produced to stimulate 
teen-age interest in family medical costs 
by portraying the effects of ill health. 
Health Insurance Institute, 488 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 


CATALOGS 

The new 1959 Educational Filmstrip 
Catalog has been released by The So- 
ciety for Visual Education, Ine., 1345 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago. SVE’s 40th 
Anniversary Catalog is available upon 
request. SVE also plans to list the com- 
plete educational record libraries of 
RCA Victor and Columbia Records. 


SERVICES 

Both McGraw-Hill Book Co. and 
United World Films have announced 
plans for replacing damaged prints. 
Upon the return of the damaged film 
with a purchase order for a new print of 
the same title, the price will be 25% less 
than the current list price. 


Teaching Aids for 
International Studies 


The U. S. Committee for UNICEF has 
put out the second in its series of Hi 
Neighbor books and records. This set 
covers Brazil, Ghana, Israel, Japan, and 
Turkey. The book (64 P-; $1.00) eon- 
tains many photographs, drawings, and 
maps. The record (10 in., LP, $3.00), 
which complements the book, carries the 
songs from these five countries on one 
side and the dances on the other. A leaf- 
let of full dance instructions is included. 
This set is known as Book and Record 
No. II. Book and Record No.I include 
Indonesia, Italy, Lebanon, Paraguay, 
and Uganda. The sets are issued annu- 
ally with five new countries each year 
and may be ordered from the U. 8. Com- 
mittee for UNICEF, United Nations, 
New York. The Committee also has bro- 
chures in bulk for free distribution. List 
the quantity needed and the individual 
to whom they should be sent. 


Dental Health 


In observance of its 100th anniversary, 
the American Dental Assoc., Chicago, 
Ill., has materials available to help in the 
teaching of dental health in the class- 
room. In addition, the Educational Serv- 
ive Dept. of Bristol-Myers Co. has sets 
of free teaching materials for every 
grade level from kindergarten through 
high school. In requesting these mate- 
rials, the teacher should send her name, 
school address, number of students, and 
grade to Eucational Service Dept. DMR, 
Bristol-Myers Co., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20. * 
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(Continued from page 43) 


we would evaluate these observa- 
tions in terms of what the leaders 
could do to help. 

A little later in the year, the lead- 
ers were given an opportunity to 
teach each other in order to gain ex- 
perience in preparing a lesson and 
teaching in a more direct way. At 
first, the leaders leaned heavily on 
books to help them prepare lessons. 
As they developed a larger vocabu- 
lary of games, dances, and stunts, 
they were led into creating activities, 
and it was at this point that they 
began to feel fully confident. 

Now the leaders were ready to go 
into the classrooms to teach and di- 
rect activities at noon on rainy days 
or as requested by classroom teach- 
ers. They had begun to realize that 
game books were for reference use 
only and that the pulse of teaching 
lay in creating learning experiences 
as the need arose. This was demon- 
strated by their ability to go into a 


classroom on short notice and not 
only devise play activities for the 
children but get the children to 
create their own play. 

The physical education activities 
which the leaders used in their teach- 
ing are numerous and varied. They 
were all adapted by the leaders for 
use in the classroom, where desks 
could be pushed back to allow 
enough room for such games as Red- 
light, Frozen Tag, Steal the Bacon, 
Broom Hockey, and modified ball 
games. Many eye-hand coordination 
games were used. Stunts and tum- 
bling were done in the halls. Square 
dancing, creative rhythms, and jump 
rope stunts were used from time to 
time. Since no one can accurately 
predict a rainy day, the leaders had 
little time to prepare a planned les- 
son; they usually felt out the mood 
of their group and devised activities 
accordingly. 

Finally, the Leaders Club meet- 
ings were used to discuss teaching 
problems, ways of solving problems, 
and needs of younger children. For 


a while the leaders were rotated so 
that they could meet each class. 
Later they chose the group with 
which they wanted to work. 

These leaders not only grew in 
ability to help younger children as 
well as their peers to grow but also 
lessened the burdens of the princi- 
pal, classroom teachers, and myself. 
The noon recreation program ran 
itself on both sunny and rainy days, 
and classroom teachers could obtain 
a much needed rest. It had been im- 
possible for me to lead activities in 
thirteen classrooms or on two sep- 
arate playgrounds at once; now I 
needed only to supervise. There 
were notably fewer problems at noon 
after the leaders took over. There 
were almost no behavior problems, 

If I had organized seven Leaders 
Clubs I still could not have taken 
care of all the children who wanted 
to help. The best I could and did do 
was to hand them over to my 
‘twelve disciples’’ as their appren- 
tices to learn how to help others to 
help themselves. * 











used on either side. 


— from 4‘ x 6‘ on up. 


e Prompt Delivery Assured 





Proven Best by Performance “Jest 


ATLAS Mats Made of Vinyl-Coated, Odorless ENSOLITE 


e Atlas offers U. S. Rubber Company’s 
super shock absorbent Ensolite in its 
ODORLESS form, with a heavy vinyl 
coating on both sides and all edges, 
so that the mat is completely protect- 


ed from air deterioration and can be 


Available in seven colors — gray, 
white, green, black, gold, blue and 


red. Come in wide variety of sizes 


THE ULTIMATE IN SAFETY FOR GYM WORK, BOXING AND WRESTLING 


ATLAS ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


2115 LOCUST STREET e ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 








APPROVED BY N.C.A.A. 
FOR ALL WRESTLING MEETS 
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INTERNATIONAL SCENE 


Editor, EARLE F. ZEIGLER 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 





Foliowing is a list of foreign journals 
in health, physical education, and rec- 
reation selected by H. J. Montoye and 
C. H. McCloy and recommended for 
personal and school libraries. 


SPANISH 


Medicina del Deporte y del Trabajo, Are- 
nales 981, 3er Piso, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. Monthly. 50 p. Technical articles 
on rehabilitation and exercise related to 
health. 


Revista Espafiola De Educacién Fisica, 
Colegio Nacional De Profesores De Edu- 
eacion Fisica, Apartado De Correos 
Num. 63, Toledo, Spain. Primarily a 
coaching magazine of about 40 pages 
with occasional general articles on physi- 
cal education, and a military section. 
Medicina Fisica y Rehabilitacién, Argen- 
tina Society of Physical Medicine, An- 
chorena 1654, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
40 p. Research and general articles on 
correctives and rehabilitation. 


PORTUGUESE 


Revista De Educagao Fisica, Escola De 


Educacao Fisica Do Exército E Do De- 
partamento De Desportos Do Exército, 
Urea, Rio De Janeiro, Brazil. Quarterly. 
30 p. Well-illustrated general physical 
education and sports articles. 

Boletim Da Direccao Geral De Educacao 
Fisica, Desportos E Saude Escolar, Estrada 
De Benfica 399, Lisbon, Portugal. Pub- 
lished three times per year. 200 p. Gen- 
eral and research articles and an abstract 
section. 


ENGLISH 


Physical Recreation, 6 Bedford Square, 
London W.C.I. Monthly. 40 p. General 
articles on sports. 


New Zealand Journal of Physical Educa- 
tion, 655 Cumberland Street, Dunedin, 
New Zealand. Published three times per 
year. General articles on physical edu- 
cation. 

F.1.E.P. Bulletin and F.1.E.P. Communique, 
Sydsvenska Gymnastik-Institutet, Sand- 
gat. 14, Lund. Published monthly (Com- 
munique) and two-three times per year 
(Bulletin). Articles are in English, 
French, and Spanish. General articles 
are in Communique; scientific articles in 
Bulletin. 


Bulletin of Physical Education, c/o R. R. 
Dunn, Walter Harding Gymnasium, 
University of Liverpool. Published three 
times per year. 35 p. General articles 
and a book section. 

Health Education Journal, General Coun- 
cil for Health Education, Tavistock 
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House, Tavistock Square, London WCI. 
Quarterly. General health education arti- 
cles and a book and film section. 
International Journal of Health Educa- 
tion, International Union for Health 
Education of the Public, 3 rue Violler, 
Geneva, Switzerland. Quarterly. $3.00 
per year. 

Physical Education, Ling House, 10 Not- 
tingham Place, London. W.1. Published 
three times per year. Official journal of 
the Physical Education Association of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
40 p. Excellent articles, both general and 
scientific, on physical education. 


GERMAN 


Internat. Z. angew Physiol.  einschl. 
Arbeitsphysiol., Spruger Reichpie 


Tschiefer 20, West Berlin 35. Excellent 
articles in the area of physiology of ex- 
ercise. A few of the articles are in 
English. 

Sportsmedizin: Zeitschrift fur Angewandte 
Sportbiologie, Richard Tries, Freiburg, 1, 
Brsg., Zaiusstrasse 12. Monthly. General 
and research articles on physical educa- 
tion and sports medicine. 


Schweizerische Zeitschrift fur Sport Medi- 
zin, Blumlisal-Pstrasse 7, Muri Bel 
Berne, Switzerland. Quarterly. Excel- 
lent research articles with German, 
French, and English abstracts. 


FRENCH 


Travaux De La Société Médicale Belge 
d’Education Physique et des Sports, 60 Rue 
De L’eture, Bruxelles, Belgium. Yearly. 
Excellent research articles. 


Education Physique Et Sport, 34 Rue De 
Chaleaudun, Paris 9, France. Published 
five times per year. 40 p. Well-docu- 
mented general articles on physical edu- 
cation and sports. 


Initions Nos Sportifs, 1 Rue Pergolese, 
Paris 16°, France. Bi-monthly. Sports 
and coaching journal. 


L’Education Physique, 19 Rue Racine, 
Paris 6°, France. Quarterly. 
physical-education articles. 


General 


Anaales De Cinésithérapie, 11 Rue Ra- 
cine, Montlucan, France. Quarterly. 50 p. 
Articles primarily in the area of correc- 
tives and kinesiology. 

La Gymnastiqué Educative, 4 Rue Des 
Plantes, Bruxelles, Belgium. Monthly. 
General and research articles. 


Sport, 10a boulevard Bischoffsheim, Bru- 
xelles, Belgium. Quarterly. Official jour- 
nal of the National Institute of Physical 
Education and Sports. 50 p. Well-illus- 
trated general and scientific articles in 


physical education and athletics. It is 
an excellent publication. 


DANISH 


Tedsskrift For Legemsovelser, yr. Erling 
Asmussen, Jiliane Mariesvej 32, Copen- 
hagen. Research and general articles. 


ITALIAN 


Medicina Sportiva, Stadio Nacionale, 
Roma, Italy. Monthly. 30 p. Sports 
medicine articles plus an abstract sec- 
tion. 


SWEDISH 


Svensk Idrott, Riksidrottsforbundets Box 
80, Stockholm 1, Sweden. Weekly. 20 
p. Physical education and sports articles 
including about one research article. 


Tidskrift | Gymnastik, Olle Hallden, Alg- 
vagen 17, Lidingo I, Stockholm, Sweden. 


SLAVIC 


Sportnmedicinske Objave, Institute 2A 
Sprotno Medicino V Ljubljani, Ljublja- 
na, Tabor St. 13, Jugoslavia. Research 
articles on sports medicine. 


JAPANESE 

Japanese Journal of Physical Fitness, 
Japanese Physical Fitness Society, Tokyo 
Jikeikai Medical College, Minato-Ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. 


Japanese Journal of the Science of Labor, 
Institute for Science of Labor, Soshi- 
gaya II, Setagaya, Tokyo. Monthly. 
Research articles on exercise related to 
health, efficiency of movement in indus- 
try, and toxicology in industry. The 
English summaries are excellent. 


NEWS NOTES 


The English College of Physical Edu- 
eation, Fredensborg, Denmark, an- 
nounces a Vacation Course for Men, 
July 31-August 17, 1959; a Vacation 
Course for Women, August 18-Septem- 
ber 4, 959; and one-year courses for 
men and women, beginning October 6, 
1959. For further information, write to 
Secretary to the Principal, English Col- 
lege of Physical Education, 57 Southend 
Cres., London, S.E.9, England. 


The World Confederation of Organi- 
zations of the Teaching Profession, in- 
cluding groups in the fields of physical 
education, health, and recreation, will 
meet in Washington, D. C., July 31- 
August 7, 1959. For further informa- 
tion and an application form, see pages 
41-42. 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


IN SCANDINAVIA 
Special course at University of Osto’s Twelfth 
International Summer School, Oslo, Norway, July 
2 to August 13, 1959 
Theory, Practice, Demonstrations, Lecturers from 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark (All lectures in 
English) 

Write: Admissions Office 
Oslo Summer Session, Northfield, Minn. 
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Water-Safe? 


(Continued from page 28) 





the University of Massachusetts. In- 
structional classes were eight weeks 
in duration, meeting three times per 
week for 30 minutes of actual par- 
ticipation per day. The 222 students 
were divided into eight classes aver- 
aging 27 per class. The pool used 
75’ x 42’ in size. All instruction 
was conducted by the writer, since 
no assistant instructors were avail- 
able. Of the 222 students participat- 
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ing, only 13 failed to pass all phases 
of the program in the first eight- 
week period of instruction. The 13 
students who failed were required 
to enroll for an additional eight- 
week course of instruction. When- 
ever the student was able to pass the 
items that he had failed during the 
first course, he was immediately dis- 
missed from class and his require- 
ment in swimming was completed. 
Several of the 13 students needed 
only an additional two or three 
weeks practice, and only one of the 
13 needed the entire second eight- 
week course to pass. 

It should be noted that satisfae- 
tory completion of a course in swim- 
ming is required for graduation at 
the University of Massachusetts and 
that the students participating in 
the above program were not in any 
way selected as to ability. However, 
nonswimmers were required to take 
a short extracurricular class in be- 
ginning swimming before entering 
the regular program. In the begin- 
ning course the student learned the 
basic essentials of swimming aimed 
at swimming a length of the pool; 
he then entered the regular program. 


Require Water Safety Courses 


The writer did not experience any 
extreme difficulty in conducting this 
program, other than such normal oc- 
currences as overcrowded classes and 
the lack of teaching assistants. It 
would appear, therefore, that such 
a program as that outlined above 
could easily be justified for inelu- 
sion in the regular program of phys- 
ical education in colleges and uni- 
versities and even in the senior high 
schools where facilities are available. 
In fact, it is hardly understandable 
that any required swimming pro- 
gram could consist of anything less 
than the above program, or its 
equivalent, and still have philosophi- 
eal justification for requiring swim- 
ming specifically, when we do not 
require other specific sports. 

Requiring swimming for gradua- 
tion is an excellent policy. Prepar- 
ing students to become water-safe is 
an outstanding service to mankind. 
Let us meet this challenge and not 
allow water survival to happen by 
chance. Let us cause it to happen! * 
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RESEARCH BULLETIN 


Editor, DOROTHY R. MOHR 
University of Maryland, College Park 





RESEARCH LABORATORIES AROUND THE COUNTRY 


The Department of Physical Education 
of the University of Southern California 
maintains a laboratory known as The 
Movement and Motor Learning Research 
Laboratory. Supervision and administra- 
tion of this facility is vested in a Lab- 
oratory Research Committee, the per- 
sonnel of which is appointed by the de- 
partment chairman; current members in- 
clude John Cooper, Chester Palmer, 
Eleanor Metheny, and Aileene Lock- 
hart. 

While the major research emphasis of 
the laboratory is on movement and 
motor learning, relevant studies in other 
areas may be pursued. Exchange of 
equipment and collaboration with other 
researchers, particularly in physical 
therapy and physiology, is practiced. 
Research fellows, recipients of grants 
or other awards, laboratory assistants, 
graduate students, and faculty members 
conduct individual and joint studies in 
this ‘laboratory. 


The Research Laboratory of the School 
of Health and Physical Education, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, consists of a suite of four 
classroom-size rooms, a smaller room for 
statistical work, a small study room, and 
an office, which has storage cabinets for 
smaller items of testing equipment. The 
laboratory is used by graduate students 
conducting theses and by any members 
of the school’s faculty who wish to use it. 

Following are some of the equipment 
available in the laboratory: dynamom- 
eters, tensiometers, and accessories; cali- 
pers, tapes, and other anthropometric 
testing instruments; several Kelso- 
Hellebrandt ergographs; portable X-ray 
machine; somatotype camera, pedestal, 
and screen; Hale reaction-timer; Beasley 
electromyodynagraph; basal metabolic 
unit; treadmill; Tissot gasometer and 
Douglas bags; Haldane and Beckman 
gas analyzers; ear occimeter; electro- 
encyphlograph; and Frieden electric 
calculators. 

The kinds of studies emphasized are 
related to muscle strength and fatigue; 
effects of physical conditioning; con- 
struction, revision, and modification of 
tests; kinesiological analysis of muscle 
action; relationships between body strue- 
ture and function; and the effects of par- 
ticipation in physical education activities 
upon physical fitness, social adjustment, 
and mental accomplishments. 

The laboratory is engaged in a cross- 
sectional and longitudinal growth study 
project with boys in the Medford, Ore- 
gon, public schools. The story of this 
study may be found in Northwest Medi- 
cine 57: 1187-88; Sept. 1958. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


The Department of Health Education 
of Brigham Young University operates a 
small laboratory through budgeted funds 
from the university and through re- 
search grants from the National Insti- 
tute of Health. The laboratory is ad- 
ministered by a committee representing 
the College of Recreation, Physical and 
Health Education, and Athleties. Fae- 
ulty members and graduate assistants 
working on degrees use the facilities. 
At the present time the equipment is 
predominantly of a cardio-respiratory or 
work-physiology nature. 

The kinds of research underway at 
present include validation of a new 
method in human oxygen consumption ; 
electro-cardiography of long-distance 
and marathon runners; polycythemia 
and long-distance running; a study of 
factors related to mental illness in the 
state of Utah; and the role of exercise 
in adaptation to stress. 

Included in the present building pro- 
gram, to be completed in two years, are 
approximately ten thousand square feet 
of laboratory space with a large behav- 
ioral laboratory, two health-science lab- 
oratories, two food and nutrition lab- 
oratories, an urgometries and bio-elec- 
tronics laboratory, an archives and read- 
ing room, animal kennels, storage room 
and workshop, and reception offices. 


The major emphasis of the research 
laboratory at Springfield College is phys- 
iology applied to health and physical 
education. The staff consists of Peter 
Karpovich, in charge, Lora Ewing, a 
secretary-technician; three student as- 
sistants, and a consultant. The labora- 
tory is supported mainly by outside 
grants. The kinds of equipment used 
predominantly are the equipment for 
research in metabolism, energy cost, 
cardiography, and goniometry. 

The studies being emphasized at pres- 
ent include the energy cost of various 
activities; the effect of drugs on physi- 
cal performance; kinesiological studies 
of swimming and walking. 


The Physical Fitness Research Labora- 
tory at the University of Illinois is under 
the direction of T. K. Cureton and is 
supported by the Department of Physical 
Education for Men. Many graduate stu- 
dents and faculty use the facilities of 
the laboratory. 

Much use is made of the treadmill; 
cardiovascular apparatus; gas analysis 
and blood equipment; reaction time 
measures; strength apparatus; body 
photography equipment; exercise ma- 
chines. 


Emphasis is placed on research in 
physical performance (psychological and 
physiological); effects of activities; 
analysis of sports, movement, and physi- 
cal performance. The department makes 
available each year a list of graduate 
studies completed; this may be obtained 
in mimeographed form from Dr. Cure- 
ton. 


The Human Performance Laboratory 
of the University of California at Los 
Angeles is under the jurisdiction of the 
Physical Education Department and is 
used by their faculty and graduate stu- 
dents. Among the equipment are a 
treadmill, electromyograph, oxygen con- 
sumption and electrocardiograph appa- 
ratus, and strain gauge dynamometers. 
The kinds of studies emphasized involve 
physiological and kinesiological aspects 
ot movement. 


The University of Wisconsin has three 
research laboratories in the Physical Edu- 
cation Department. The first, under the 
supervision of Lawrence Rarick, empha- 
sizes strength development, physical 
growth, and growth of tissue components. 
The work being done includes longitudi- 
nal growth studies of children in terms 
of physical growth, motor performance 
and strength development; study of in- 
terrelationships among motor perform- 
ance, strength and physical growth vari- 
ables on the same group of children; 
and studies of methods of strength de- 
velopment in children and adolescents. 
They use the following equipment: 
strength testing equipment, with a test- 
ing table and specially designed facili- 
ties for immobilizing body segments, and 
cable tensiometers and accessories; an- 
thropometers, calipers and scales; illu- 
minator for studying X-rays of tissue 
components; Frieden calculator; and 
color peripheral vision reaction time 
equipment. 

In a second laboratory, under the 
supervision of Ruth Glassow, time-mo- 
tion studies of motor skills are being 
done; these involve the development of 
motor patterns of children in basic 
skills and analyses of joint action in 
sport skills. This laboratory has 16mm 
motion cameras capable of taking 64 
frames per second; Recordak Library 
Film Readers; a 20-inch clock from 
which time can be read in .008 seconds; 
a 16mm Show Master projector for 
time motion study; films of various 
types of skills collected over a period 
of years. 

In the third laboratory, under the di- 
rection of Maja Schade, the major em- 
phasis is on weight control; the studies 
include the effect of localized and gen- 
eral exercise on segmental loss in vol- 
ume, and eyclical changes in volume. 
The equipment consists of a six-foot 
tank to measure water displacement. 


The Physical Education Research Lab- 
oratory at the University of Maryland is 
under the direction of B. H. Massey and 
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two assistants, George Kramer and Wes- 
ley Stickney. These persons are re- 
sponsible for keeping the laboratory in 
order and making it available to faculty 
and graduate students for their research 
projects. It is the policy for them to 
make available an environment suitable 
for and conducive to research, with each 
individual carrying out research along 
his own lines of interest. 

To date, the kinds of studies empha- 
sized have been those dealing with the 
effects of exercise on the circulatory sys- 
tem and on muscular efficiency, and em- 
phasis has been placed upon basic rather 
than applied research. The policy has 
been that, aside from certain basic meas- 
uring tools, equipment is purchased 
when the need arises, with each research- 
er deciding the type of equipment that 
is most suitable to his specific needs. 
The basic equipment available at pres- 
ent consists of a workshop containing 
all types of repair tools; two bicycle 
ergometers, one electric and one mechan- 
ical; various kinds of strength-testing 
instruments; various kinds of circula- 
tory-measuring instruments; and a 
multi-purpose, electrical Sanborn Re- 
corder. 


The Physiology of Exercise Laboratory 
at the University of Kansas is under the 


administration of the Department of 
Physical Education and directed by Edwin 
R. Elbel. The laboratory is well 
equipped to do circulatory and respira- 
tory studies; it is used for instructional 
purposes for physical education, medi- 
cal students, and nurses in training. At 
present two studies in exercise respira- 
tion and one in circulation are being 
conducted. * 


Revised Research Text in Press 


The revision of Research Methods Ap- 
plied to Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, first published by AAHPER 
in 1949, will be available this summer. 
This second edition of the highly ac- 
claimed research reference has been com- 
pletly rewritten and brought up to date, 
under the direction of an eight-member 
steering committee from the Research 
Council of AAHPER. 

Included are chapters (each by one or 
more specialists) on library techniques, 
selection of a problem, sampling tech- 
niques, tools for obtaining, analyzing, 
and presenting data, laboratory research, 
construction of tests, historical method, 
writing the research report, and descrip- 
tive methods. Totaling more than 550 
pages, the book will sell for $6.00. * 
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Warm-Up Suits 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., River Grove, 
lll, is introducing a new line of athletic 
team warm-up suits, jackets, and award 
sweaters made of “Orlon” acrylic fiber. 
The new fabric is washable without 
danger of shrinkage, is moth resistant, 
and requires no special handling in stor- 
age. Warm-up suits and jackets are 
machine washable and dryable and re- 
quire no pressing. Sweaters are hand 
washable, but require no blocking or 
special drying techniques. Both are 
available in virtually any color combina- 
tion. Sweaters come in two different 
styles—V-neck pullover and button ear- 
digan style. 


New Gym Locker Design 


“All American” Gym Locker, designe: 
to eliminate basket handling and _ re- 
placement problems, has been introduced 
by The DeBourgh Manufacturing Co., 2924 
27th Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. The locker 
unit contains 18 individual compart- 
ments, each 18” x 16” x 12”, with side 
latch doors and provision for locks. It 
is built of 14 gauge steel mesh, is venti- 


lated on three sides, and is equipped’ 


with legs for single row or back-to-back 
installation. It is available in single 
colors or two-toned effect, according to 
the customer’s color sample. 


For Family Camping 


Two models of a new “Giant-Pop- 
Tent” have been added to the line of 
Pop-Tent Corp., Clinton, Mich. Large 


enough for family camping (sleeps four 
adults), the tent is 9’ in diameter and 
614’ high. Giant I, for station wagon 
camping, has a universal tail gate en- 
closure which attaches to the back of the 





station wagon and can also be used in- 
dependently of the car. Giant II has no 
tail gate enclosure but does have a large 
front canopy, storm flap with nylon net- 
ting closure, two large screened windows, 
sewn-in ground cloth, and no inside 
poles. It weighs 30 lbs., fits into 38” 
carrying bag. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Editor, MARIAN SHAPIRO 
AAHPER National Headquarters 


“Cue Master” Introduced 


Califone Corp., 1041 N. Sycamore Ave., 
Hollywood, Calif, has produced a new 
precision instrument for its phono- 
graphs that provides immediate and ex- 
act selection of any desired groove on 
any size phonograph record. Called the 
Cue Master, the device lifts or gently 
lowers the needle at the push of a but- 
ton, making it possible to instantly stop 
the recorded sound and continue from 
the same spot. With the copyrighted 
Cuematie Scale, it may be used to repeat 
a phrase or section of any part of a 
record. Cue Master is an optional fea- 
ture on any Califone equipped with the 
new automatic arm rest. 


Challenging Playground Equipment 


Playground equipment designed to chal- 
lenge the imagination of a child and to 
create a lasting interest span has been 
introduced by Creative Playstructures, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. The play structures, de- 
signed by two university professors, do 
not resemble anything in particular and 
can be interpreted by children in many 
ways—for many uses. They offer multi- 





ple play functions with maximum safety 
features, are brightly colored and visu- 
ally attractive. Reinforced with fiberglas 
materials, the play forms are extremely 
durable, permanent, lightweight, and re- 
sistant to inclement weather. 


European Gym Imports 


European Olympic Standard Parallel 
Bars are now available in the U.S.A. 
through Nissen Gymport, 215 A Ave., N.W., 
Cedar Rapids, la., distributors of Inter- 
national Gymnastic Equipment. The 
parallel bars meet all FIG and AAU 
specifications. Bars are made of special- 
ly selected wood fabricated with multiple 
laminations and steel core, thus giving 
extra ‘resiliency. The positive locking 
device permits rapid height and width 
adjustments. Write for complete in- 
formation. 

A complete line of Swiss-manufac- 
tured gymnasium apparatus of the type 
specified for the 1956 Olympics is avail- 
able through Gymnastic Supply Company, 
250 W. Sixth St., San Pedro, Calif. All 


equipment is handerafted and conforms 
in detail to International Rules. Items 
include: side horses, parallel bars, hori- 
zontal bars, portable horizontal bars, and 
“Reuther-type” gymnastic springboard. 
Each item is fully equipped with all 
accessories. 


Adjustable Football Face Guard 


Adjusta-Bar, an adjustable football 
face guard, has been announced by 
Pocono Fabricators, Inc., East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


r 





The device is made of nylon, can be in- 
stalled on new or existing helmets in 
minutes, and can be position-adjusted 
in 3%” increments to suit individual 
facial characteristics and safety require- 
ments. Adjusta-Bar locks securely in 
position to withstand excessive shock 
and eliminates the need for drilling new 
holes in helmets to correct guard posi- 
tions. 


BOOKS AND CATALOGS 


@ The MacGregor Co., 486! Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati 32, Ohio—The 1959 Mae- 
Gregor Fall and Winter Catalog is now 
being distributed. It contains illustra- 
tions and descriptions of the complete 
line of football and basketball equipment 
and uniforms plus sections on equipment 
for boxing, volley ball, soccer, badmin- 
ton, and miscellaneous sports. 


@ Gymnastic Supply Co., 250 W. Sixth St., 
San Pedro, Calif.—A new “Gymview” 
scorebook with all gym events including 
the trampoline arranged on two pages 
for easy recording. Enough pages for 
10 meets are spiral bound in one com- 
pact unit. 


e “Clinic Topics,” a folder giving a sim- 
ple outline of rules to follow in con- 
ducting trampoline clinics, has been pub- 
lished by Nissen Trampoline Co., 200 A Ave., 
N.W., Cedar Rapids, la. The folder tells 
how the clinies should be held, who 
should attend, and what you can expect 
to learn and gain from them. Supplied 
free to any coach or instructor. 

@ Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Toledo, 
Ohio, is distributing an information 
packet on noise control treatment for 
bowling alleys. The kit contains archi- 
tectural specifications, application data, 
blueprints, and installation pictures of 
fiberglas acoustical and roofing products, 
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Athletics in the Studio 


(Continued from page 46) 





only by his personal limitations of 
body mass. The athlete strives to 
develop mechanical efficiency in 
which the effects of emotionality are 
minimized ; the dancer spends energy 
extravagantly to maximize the per- 
former’s emotional involvement in 
the activity. Small wonder, then, 
that the athlete is dismayed when 
asked to perform ‘‘dance move- 
ment,’’ while the dancer appears 
awkward when confronted with the 


requirements of *‘sports movement. ”’ 

The dancer’s primary purpose in 
moving is to convey something of 
‘‘what it means’’ in terms of “‘how 
it feels,’’ both kinesthetically and 
emotionally, to conquer space, time, 
and mass. This is the feeling that 
gives meaning to the athlete’s pre- 
occupation with otherwise meaning- 
less balls and baskets; but it is a 
meaning the athlete must not think 
about while he is conquering specific 
units of mass, space, and time lest 
he interfere with the complex inte- 
gration of the neuro-muscular fune- 
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Registration June 19 and 20 (noon) 


The University of Wisconsin 


Summer Sessions 1959 
STAFF 


Professors Dr. Carns (Director), Mr. Rarick; Associate Professors Miss Cronin, Miss Kloepper, 
oe Schade; Assistant Professor Miss Liba; Instructors Miss Eastham, Mr. Hawes, Miss 
aterland. 


SPECIAL LECTURERS—Dance 

Margaret H’Doubler Claxton, Emeritus Professor of Physical Education for Women, formerly 

Chairman of Dance Division, University of Wisconsin. July 6-10. 

Lucas Hoving, Artist—Dancer, New York City. June 29-July 3. 

SPECIAL LECTURERS—General Physical Education 

— Professor of Physical Education and Gymnastic Coach at Pennsylvania State 
niversity. 

Harry E. Wilson, Vice President of United States Volleyball Association. 

COURSES 


Dance Technique; Teaching of Dance to Adults; Dance Composition; Dance Accompaniment- 
Percussion; Folk, Square, and Ballroom; Principles of Movement; Seminar in Kinesiology; 
Measurement; Age Characteristics in Motor Skills; Principles of Relaxation; Independent Study; 
Advanced Independent Study; Research Procedures and Critical Analysis of Professional Litera- 
ture; Research in Physical Education; Physical Education Curriculum for Junior and Senior 
High School Girls; Physical Education Curricular Practices; Seminar in Supervision and Curriculum. 
WORKSHOPS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND IN DANCE 

First Four-Week Session-—June 22-July 17 

Workshop in Physical Education—Offered jointly by Departments of Physical Education for 
Men and for Women. First week lectures and discussion by department and University staff; 
second week, Mr. Eugene Wettstone; third week, Mr. Harry E. Wilson; fourth week, summary 
of Workshop, Miss Liba and staff 

Workshop in Dance—P.E. 149—-ANALYSIS AND SEQUENCE IN THE TEACHING OF DANCE. 
The content of the course includes materials for teaching, beginning problems in composition, 
rhythmic training, technique, and theory. Open to men and women. Miss Kloepper, Miss 
Eastham, Mr. Hawes . 

Second Four-Week Session—July 20-August 14 

Workshop in Dance—P.E. 49—TEACHING OF SOCIAL FORMS (SQUARE, FOLK, AND BALL- 
ROOM). Technique of social forms with emphasis on teaching methods. Open to men and 
women. Miss Eastham. 

Fee for each Workshop—$42.00. No additional fee for those enrolled in Eight-Week Session. 
Each Workshop 2 credits (except P.E. 49—1-2 credits); additional credit may be earned in 
Independent Reading. Students may attend a portion of the Workshop in Physical Education 
for a fee of $13.00 a week (no credit). 

For further details write: Dr. Marie L. Carns, 112 Lathrop Hall, 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6. 
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tioning through which he accom- 
plishes his purpose. Putting the ath- 
lete’in the dance studio, then, is like 
asking a businessman to write a 
poem about his business, while put- 
ting the dancer on the basketball 
court is like asking a poet to write 
a straightforward, concise business 
letter. Neither will do well in the 
new situation because the central fo- 
cus of their training has been on the 
antithesis of the abilities required 
for the new assignment. 

Does this mean that the gulf be- 
tween ‘‘sports persons’’ and ‘‘ dance 
persons’’ can not be spanned? It 
may be noted that Wallace Stevens 
and T. S. Eliot achieved suecess in 
both poetry and business, but such 
doubly-gifted persons are few in 
number. In movement, the athlete’s 
art and the dancer’s art each de- 
mands its own peculiar abilities, and 
the persistent practice required to 
perfect either art may well condi- 
tion the performer in such ways that 
performance in the other becomes 
more difficult. But this problem of 
dual performance need not prohibit 
communication based on mutual ap- 
preciation of each other’s purposes 
and the ways in which they are 
achieved. One line of communica- 
tion between the dancer and the ath- 
lete might be established through 
the creative adaptation of sports 
motifs to dance performance as sug- 
gested by the example given above. 

By participation in sports, either 
real or vicarious, the dancer can en- 
large his understanding of the mean- 
ings and emotional values inherent 
in man’s use of movement to master 
specific elements in his environment. 
Through experience in dance, either 
as a performer or an observer, the 
athlete may increase his own satis- 
factions in movement by expanding 
his comprehension of the need which 
drives him to conquer space, time, 
and mass as represented by balls, 
bats, and running tracks. In turn, 
increased understanding by both 
groups of performers can help estab- 
lish a bridge of meaningful commu- 
nication across the gulf of differ- 
ences in purpose which will always 
separate the form of movement 
ealled sports from the movement 
form identified as dance. * 
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SPOTLIGHT ON THE DANCE 


Editor, BETTIE JANE WOOTEN 
Maryland Plantation, Shelby, Miss. 





SUMMER SCHOOLS AND WORKSHOPS IN DANCE, 1959 


The address to be used to obtain fur- 
ther information appears at the end of 
each announcement. 


University of British Columbia 


Summer School of Dance, Jean Erd- 
man, guest director. Courses in move- 
ment analysis, national dance styles (a 
panel of experts will assist in teaching 
dances including those of Israel, Serbia, 
and the Ukraine), dance history, and 
new theatre dance, (a production under 
Miss Erdman’s supervision). (The Sum- 
mer School of Arts, Dept. of University 
Extension, University of British Colum- 
bia, Vancouver 8, B. C.) 


University of California, Los Angeles 
Summer Session, June 18-July 28. 
Modern Dance—beginning, intermedi- 
ate; Dance Composition Workshop; 
Comparative Methods in Dance; Dance 
for the Elementary School Teacher; 
Folk and Square Dance; and Social 
Dance. Faculty: Alma Hawkins, Arden 
Johnson, Audrey McIntyre, Jean Pyatt. 
Folk Dance Conference, August 16-21. 
Emphasis on folk materials and leader- 
ship skills. (Alma M. Hawkins, Chair- 
man, Dance Unit, UCLA, Los Angeles 
24, California) 
Connecticut College School of Dance 
“America’s Center for Modern 
Dance,” July 6-August 16. Faculty in- 
cludes: Louis Horst, Jose Limon, Martha 
Graham, Merce Cunningham, Lueas 
Hoving, Pauline Koner, Daniel Nagrin, 
and Helen Tamiris. Twelfth season. 
(Connecticut College, School of Dance, 
New London, Connecticut) 


10th Annual Summer Vacation Dance 

Classes in Ballroom Dancing, Helen 
and Mel Day. June 14-June 20: Estes 
Park, Colorado; July 12-July 18 and 
July 19-July 25: Pray, Montana; Au- 
gust 23-August 29: Schwenksville, Pa. 
(Helen and Mel Day, 3640 State Street, 
Boise, Idaho) 
Holiday Institute of Squares 

June 21-26. Browns Lake Resort, 
Wisconsin. Square dance leaders: 
Johnny Davis, Marge and Vince Bel- 
garbo, Bill Shymkus, Jerry Helt. ( Holi- 
day Institute of Squares, 3965 Mil- 
waukee Avenue, Chiéago 41, Illinois) 
Indiana University 

Graduate Summer Dance Courses, 
June 12-August 7. Problems of Teach- 
ing Dance in the Elementary Grades: 
emphasis is upon a creative approach, 
traditional folk material is also included ; 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Theory and Techniques of Dance for 
High School and College: opportunity 
for discussion and practical work. (Jane 
Fox, Director of Dance, School of 
Health, Physical Education, and Ree- 
reation, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana) 


Jacob's Pillow 

Four-day Rhythmie Choir course, 
June 22; six-weeks’ course, June 29; 
three-weeks’ course, August 10; or com- 
bination. Ballet, Modern, Ethnic Dance, 
Fundamentals of Movement and Rhythm 
and Mime, Dance Notation, Composition, 
Visual Aids, Stagecraft. Undergraduate 
and graduate college eredit. (Jacob’s 
Pillow Dance Festival, Inc., Ted Shawn, 
Director, Box 87, Lee, Massachusetts) 


Lewis and Clark College 

Folk Dance Camp, June 22-June 27. 
Folk an dsquare dances, beginning and 
advanced, will be taught as well as 
rhythms for teachers in elementary 
and secondary grades. $60 fee covers 
room, board, tuition for Monday 
through Saturday. Staff includes Made- 
lynne Greene and Vyts Beliajus, Cali- 
fornia folk dance teachers, and others. 
One hour college credit. (Hester Turner, 
Professor of Education, Lewis and Clark 
College, 0615 S. W. Palatine Hill Road, 
Portland 1, Oregon) 


University of Nevada 

Workshop, June 22-July 3. Folk, 
square, and ballroom dance for junior 
high and high school teachers. Jane 
Harris, co-author of Dance Awhile, will 
conduct workshop. (University of Ne- 
vada, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, Reno, Nevada) 


New York University 

Graduate Camp, July 6-August 14. 
Graduate professional courses in Health, 
Physical Education, Dance, Camping, 
Recreation, and Education. (Dr. Leon- 
ard A. Larson, Chairman, Dept. of Phys- 
ical Education, Health and Recreation, 
School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, Washington Square, New York 3, 
New York) 


Woman's College of the University of 
North Carolina 
Summer Graduate Work. June 8-19: 
Movement in Dance and Sports (exist- 
ing concepts of movement and view- 
points for studying movement). June 
22-July 2: Visual Aids in Physical Edu- 
cation, a survey of materials available 
(Continued on page 70) 
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style $311 
¥_" leather heel — 
comfort and support when you dance and “reel”. 
Capezio products represent true 
economy in all price ranges. There is no 
compromise with quality. 





Send for the new Capezio 
catalog for full details 
on your other Capezio 
favorites for Folk and 
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Department of Physical Education 
University of California, Los Angeles 


presents 


4th ANNUAL SANTA BARBARA 


FOLK DANCE 
CONFERENCE 


August 16-22, 1959 
Santa Barbara Seaside Campus 


leadership skills in folk dance 
internationally distinguished faculty 
resources and teaching methods 


authentic dance materials from 
abroad 


@ special program for beginners 
© carries upper division credit 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
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University Extension 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24, California 
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(Continued from page 69) 


and practical work in using cameras, 
projectors, and photography, still and 
motion. The dance student can empha- 
size dance. July 3-15: Survey of Con- 
temporary Dancers, a study of the per- 
sonal approaches and techniques as 
illustrative of the theories of leading 
modern dancers. 

These courses, two semester hours 
each, will count as six hours of the 
minor in the M.F.A. Other minor 
courses may be taken this summer in 
art and writing. Instructors are Ellen 
Griffin and Virginia Moomaw. (Dept. 
of Physical Education, The Woman’s 
College of the University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro, North Carolina) 


University of North Dakota 


Summer workshop, June 8-12. De- 
partment of Physical Education for 
Women workshop in Physical Eduea- 
tion for the elementary classroom teach- 
er, with special emphasis on the rhyth- 
mie program, grades 1-8. One hour un- 
dergraduate or graduate credit if de- 
sired. 4th Annual Rhythm Workshop, 
August 10-15. Lookout Mountain, Colo- 
rado. For classroom, music, physical 
education teachers as well as camp and 
recreation directors. Staff of four. 
(Grace O. Rhonemus, Director of the 


Workshops, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota) 


University of Oregon 


Workshop in Physical Education for 
Women, June 22-July 10. Includes Folk 
and Square Dance; Analyses, Methods, 
Development of Materials; Organiza- 
tion Patterns; and Instruction for Pro- 
ficiency. Scaled to junior and senior 
high school and college level instructors. 
Staff: Jessie Puckett, Janet Woodruff, 
and others. Visiting professor, Ruth 
Murray. Creative Arts Course—Danee, 
Music, Visual, June 23-July 17. A spe- 
cial summer offering for elementary 
teachers. The relationship of art forms 
as they pertain to design, rhythm, line, 
movement, space, color, ete. Teaching 
procedures will emphasize a related and 
creative approach. Three hours credit 
(also offered for art or music credit). 
Instructors: Bob Nye, Tom Ballinger, 
Ruth Murray. (Department of Physical 
Education for Women, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Oregon) 


Ozark Square Dance Institute and 
Heart of America Festival 


Festival, June 11, 12, 13. Eureka 
Springs, Arkansas. Les Gotcher. Early 
Summer Square Dance Institute, June 
i4-June 19. Eight sessions of Square 
Dance Institute starting on Sunday and 
ending Saturday noon, August 30-Octo- 








SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 
No postage charge—no packing charge—orders 
shipped same day as received—complete stock 
of all labels in the field. 
Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 
1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
AMERICAN SQUARES 











KENTUCKY DANCE INSTITUTE 


Morehead State College 

Morehead, Kentucky 
Square Dance Figures and Calling Tech- 
niques, Contras, Folk Dancing, Folk Singing, 
Fundamental Dance Techniques, Children's 
Dancing. 
FACULTY: Vyts Beliajus, Nancy De Marco, 
Shirley Durham, Harold Harton, Rickey 
Holden, Bob Johnson, David Johnson, 
M. G. Karsner, Director. 

For information write to: 

Shirley Durham, Registrar 
4551 Southern Parkway Louisville 14, Kentucky 
(Registration limit to 100) 














Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 











GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 4 3 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompani- 
ment, the Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to 
colorful interpretations of modern, classical and 
oriental themes. 

Light and sturdy — Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply 
laminated rock maple rim, finished in trans- 
parent lacquer in natural color. Head of specially 


selected real skin with bright nickel-plated 
straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention 4145 — Price 
$15.00, postage extra. 

Lamb's-wool-head beaters — Used with the 
Gretsch Dance Drum singly or in pairs. Order 
#5250 at $2.50 each, postage extra. JO-459 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 3 The choice of leading artists and foremost schools 











GRETSCH the Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
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ber 24. (Ozark Travel Association, 132 
N. Pulaski Road, Chicago 24, Illinois) 


Perry-Mansfield 


July and August. School of the 
Theatre and Dance, Steamboat Springs, 
Colorado. Harriette Ann Gray, modern 
dance; Mary Clare Sale, ballet; Char- 
lotte Perry, acting. Theatre Festival in 
August. (Portia O. Mansfield, Steam- 
boat Springs, Colorado, [until May, 
Box 4026, Carmel, California] ) 
University of Southern California 

August 30-September 2. A Colloquy 
on Movement and Meaning, to be held 
at Idyllwild Arts Foundation, Idyllwild, 
California. It will be led by Lois 
Ellfeldt and Eleanor Metheny. $35-fee 
covers housing, meals, and use of facili- 
ties. (Dept. of Physical Education, 
Univ. of Southern California, Los 
Angeles 7) 

United Squares 

Square Dance Vacation, June 15-20. 
Elkhart Lake, Wisconsin. Mary and Al 
Brundage, Dru and Ed Gilmore, and 
Manning and Nita Smith. Including 
rooms, meals, tuition: $70 Adults; $50 
Children—includes supervised program. 
(United Squares, Brookfield, Connecti- 
eut) 


Western Washington College of Education 


Special summer courses in dance, 
June 22-July 31. Methods and Materi- 
als for Teaching Dance (a course in- 
eluding modern, folk, social, and square 
dance), two hours credit; Creative 
Rhythms for Children (a workshop for 
children aged 6-8 and 9-11 in basic 
modern dance). Meets twice a week, 
class size limited, no credit. Instructor: 
Mrs. Mildred MHoelscher. (Bmelia- 
Louise Kilby, Western Washington 
College of Education, Bellingham, 
Washington) 


Williamstown Theatre Foundation, Inc. 


Theatre-dance workshop, July 3-Au- 
gust 29, campus of Williams College. 
Directed by Martha Myers. Classes in 
modern dance, ballet, modern jazz, mime, 
composition, acting and production. 
(Martha Myers, Box 468, Williamstown, 
Massachusetts) 


University of Wisconsin 

June 22-August 14. Regular summer 
session dance offerings, including tech- 
nique, composition, rhythmic training, 
percussion, teaching of modern dance, 
folk, square, and social dance. June 22- 
July 17. Special four-week session with 
emphasis on dance materials and teach- 
ing approaches. July 20-August 14. A 
four-week course in folk, square and 
social dance. Special lecturers: Mar- 
garet H’Doubler, emeritus professor of 
the University and former dance chair- 
man, July 6-10; Lucas Hoving, dance 
artist, New York City, June 29-July 3. 
(Dr. Marie L. Carnes, Director of Phys- 
ical Education for Women, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin) * 
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RECREATIONAL THERAPY 





The word “idea” is probably one of 
the most important in Mr. Webster’s 
book for recreation people everywhere. 
Whether we work in a hospital setting, 
school, or industry, a part—and often 
all—of our thinking process is working 
on ways and means to improve our pro- 
gram. In hospital recreation we must 
develop new ideas around such general 
topics as patient interests, motivation, 
and a varied schedule of activities. Our 
search for ideas does not stop here, 
either. 

Consider staff training, all the aspects 
of the volunteer program, public rela- 
tions, supplies, equipment, and the con- 
trol of property, office routine and rec- 
ord keeping, just to mention some of the 
more important phases of hospital rec- 
reation. We must think of better ways 
to carry out these responsibilities if we 
want to do a more effective job, yet who 
among us has a corner on the best way 
of doing any of these things? 

A better way of improving our opera- 
tion is to draw on the ideas and sugges- 
tions of others. These ideas can come 
from those who are a part of the pro- 
gram—patients, recreation staff mem- 
bers, volunteers—and from others not 
at all connected with it—therapists from 
other hospital services, nursing person- 
nel, technicians, ete. 


Brainstorming 


Organized systems for soliciting and 
gathering these new or different ideas 
about any subject come under the gen- 
eral classification of creative thinking. 
Many of you, no doubt, are famliar with 
the most publicized form of creative 
thinking, brainstorming. Almost 20 
years ago Alex F. Osborn, a vice-presi- 
dent of a large advertising firm, con- 
ceived the system of “group ideation” 
which has since become so widely known 
as brainstorming. It has spread through 
industry, schools, and many branches of 
government. 

It is not our intent here to describe 
brainstorming or explain its principles 
and rules of procedure. We merely 
want to bring to your attention one 
more tool for improving your hospital 
recreation program. 

Not too long ago the staff of a hos- 
pital for the mentally ill in New Eng- 


Editor, BENEDICT F. FIORE 
VA Hospital, Northampton, Mass. 


land held a training course on creative 
thinking. The final meeting of the 
course was the brainstorm session. After 
a spirited discussion on identification of 
the subject for brainstormng the prob- 
lem selected was “What additional ac- 
tivities can volunteers carry on to im- 
prove their service to mental patients?” 
Invitations to join the recreation staff 
for the brainstorm meeting were issued 
to a nurse, a psychologist, an occupa- 
tional therapist, a doctor, the chief of 
housekeeping, and a dental technician. 
All participants were briefed on the 
problem and given Osborn’s four ground 
rules for brainstorming a few days be- 
fore the meeting was held. 


Pooling Ideas 


At the end of 35 minutes of brain- 
storming, the group came up with a 
total of 64 ideas on volunteer activities. 
These were increased to an even 70 by 
the “after-thoughts” collected over the 
telephone on the following day. 

When the list was screened by a panel 
of professional recreation staff mem- 
bers, 50 of the ideas were discarded, 26 
because they were already a part of the 
program and 24 because they were not 
appropriate for that hospital. Twelve 
were classified as promising but needing 
refinement or a change in hospital pol- 
icy before they could be adopted. Eight 
were accepted as excellent additions to 
the existing list of activities. 

Of the original 70 ideas contributed 
by the group eight, or better than 11 
percent, represented new and helpful 
ways in which volunteers could make a 
better contribution to the hospital’s ac- 
tivities for patients; and twelve, or bet- 
ter than 17 percent, held a promise of 
usefulness. It is important to this re- 
port to state that this survey took place 
at a hospital where the volunteer pro- 
gram was firmly established and was 
currently served by almost 1200 trained 
volunteers and over 5000 “casuals.” 

No doubt some of the 50 ideas which 
were passed over at this hospital could 
be implemented at others where condi- 
tions were different. If you would like 
to have a copy of all four lists, send a 
stamped self-addressed envelope to me 
at the address given at the top of this 
column. * 





KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 











@ Promote Order and Cleanliness 

@ Prevent Mat Destruction 

@ Stop Repair Bills 

e Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 

@ Speed Up Floor Work 

e Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Backstops 


Write for free catalog 


E K MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 

















Member—N.A.T.A. 


WOMEN P.-E. teachers. 





SPOKANE OFFICE. 


CLARK-BREWER Teachers Agency 
505 Columbia Bldg., Spokane 4, Wash. 


(Other Offices—New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Minneapolis ) 
Many good positions for well qualified P.E. teachers. Greatest opportunities for 


If interested in teaching in Calif., Wash., Oregon or other Western States—REGISTER 
NOW. 1959-1960 openings now being received. FREE REGISTRATION in our 


C. J. Coom, Mer. 
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Take advantage of the 
fine opportunities offered at 


TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 
ROXBURY, VERMONT 
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COURSES AND WORKSHOPS 
IN ARCHERY ... DANCE... 
RIDING . . . CASTING 
June 22-July 1 and Aug. 31-Sept. 13 


For brochures with complete details send form 
below to 
MR. AND MRS. EDWARD B. MILLER 
450 W. 24TH ST. 16E 
NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


Send folders on ARCHERY 
DANCE RIDING CASTING 
to: Name 

Address 

City 


Name of school 
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go for Coke! 





Take a break... 
Have a Coke 
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MEET THE MAJORS 


a page for students and student major clubs 





A LOOK AT PROFESSIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
AWAITING YOU 


Life is exciting and often filled with 
thrilling moments and challenging op- 
portunities! Yes, this is true for the 
ambitious student who seeks varied ex- 
periences, selects a sound professional 
program of study, and prepares dili- 
gently for the chosen profession. 

Today “the sky is the limit” for the 
undergraduate major in health, physical 
education, and recreation. Opportuni- 
ties are greater in number than are 
qualified candidates. Are you fully 
aware of the opportunities awaiting 
you? The following. paragraphs written 
by AAHPER staff specialists in these 
areas will open your eyes to the chal- 
lenges ahead. 


Opportunities in Health Education 


College students 
preparing them- 
selves in the field 
of health education 
have outstanding 
opportunities for 
professional ad- 
vancement. Publie 
school enrollments 
are expected to in- 
crease by ten mil- 
lion students in the 
next ten years, and 
college enrollments 
should nearly double during this same 
period. Our system of education is 
gravely threatened by the shortage of 
well-prepared teachers to instruct and 
lead the youth of the nation. Qualified 
health educators are needed at all levels 
of education. College officials are urg- 
ing that greater emphasis be placed on 
the recruitment of outstanding young 
men and women for the profession of 
health education. 

Health educators have unique profes- 
sional opportunities through the various 
local, state, and federal agencies in de- 
partments of both education and health. 
In addition, many graduates in health 
education are employed to direct the 
educational efforts of insurance com- 
panies, industrial firms, in voluntary 
agencies, such as the tuberculosis, can- 
cer, and heart associations. 

The great medical advancements of 
the last four decades have led to re- 
duced mortality rates, lengthening life 
span, and an expanding population. 
This has ushered in the era of disease 
prevention, and it is here that health 
education makes its greatest .contribu- 
tion in the conservation of human re- 
sources. 


William Creswell 


It is inereasingly recognized that 
basic to the preparation of the health 
educator is a broad general education. 
The health educator must be as well pre- 
pared in the principles and philosophy 
of education as any other teacher. Of 
special importance to him is a thorough 
grounding in the biological sciences, 
such as biology, anatomy, and physiol- 
ogy; sociology is essential to teaching in 
this area. Professional course offerings 
needed include personal and community 
health, family life education (both fam- 
ily health problems and sex education), 
mental hygiene, methods and materials 
of health education, first aid, safety edu- 
cation, health counseling, public health, 
administration of school health pro- 
grams, and student teaching in health 
education. 

What are the usual teaching combina- 
tions for health education teachers? 
Experience reveals that most frequently 
the health educator combines his teach- 
ing with. physical education, general 
science, biological science, and social 
studies at the secondary level. 

Salary trends indicate that one com- 
mon salary seale for all teachers is the 
most typical pattern, with the possibil- 
ity of merit pay recognition a develop- 
ment to reward outstanding teachers. 
While there is great variation in teach- 
er salaries, many school systems are 
starting teachers at minimums of $4000- 
4500 with salaries ranging up to $7000- 
8000 in the public schools. For college 
level teaching, there is again great varia- 
tion, with salaries ranging from $6000 
to $12,000 in many instances. Well- 
qualified teachers in health education 
can expect an equitable share in the 
financial rewards for good teaching. 
Wituiam H. Creswetu. 


Opportunities in Recreation 


Now that sum- 
mer is only a few 
weeks away, recrea- 
tion superintend- 
ents and camp di- 
rectors are search- 
ing for the addi- 
tional playground 
leaders and other 
recreation staff 
needed in their pro- 
grams during the 
vacation period. 
Your chances for 
such summer employment are usually 
better in your own home town. Thus, it 
would be well to contact your home 





Jackson Anderson 
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town recreation director as soon as pos- 
sible. This type of summer employment 
will provide valuable experience to help 
prepare you for your chosen profession ; 
you will also be able to earn a tidy sum 
to add to your expense money for the 
next school year. 

Graduating seniors with a major or 
minor in recreation face bright pros- 
pects for obtaining a good position in 
the field of recreation. Conservative 
estimates point to the fact that there 
will be at least 3000 full-time year- 
round openings in recreation this year. 
Compare this statement with the fact 
that only about 500 men and women 
will graduate in 1959 with majors in 
recreation—we can expect six full-time 
job opportunities for every man or 
woman recreation graduate. 

What types of recreation positions 
ean you expect? The majority of be- 
ginning positions are in community rec- 
reation. More than 3000 communities 
in the United States are sponsoring pub- 
lie recreation programs under school 
and/or local government auspices. Po- 
sitions open to men and women are 
many and of various kinds. Openings 
are regularly occurring in schools, na- 
tional, state, and local government, and 
in the Armed Forces; industry; volun- 
tary agencies; recreation centers; penal 
institutions; children’s homes; _play- 
grounds; boys’ clubs; churches; hospi- 
tals; camps, resorts, and other recrea- 
tion enterprises; and colleges and uni- 
versities. 

What about salaries? Here again, the 
picture is increasingly brighter. A re- 
cent report from a large midwestern 
university shows that its 1958 grad- 
uates with a major in recreation are 
earning an average of $4271, with a 
B.S. degree; $5360, with a M.S.; $5613, 
for a director of recreation; and $7167 
with a doctorate in recreation. For a 
person with experience and executive 
responsibility, administrative positions 
in large organizations may pay as much 
as $15,000. 

Many advantages other than salary 
acerue to those employed in the field of 
recreation. Work in recreation is car- 
ried on for the most part in a cheerful, 
friendly atmosphere because the partici- 
pants are doing what they enjoy doing. 
Recreation leaders become important 
leaders in the community, and their po- 
sitions and contacts give them oppor- 
tunity to help build better citizens and 
a better community in a democratic so- 
ciety. The wide variety of daily experi- 
ence with many different individuals and 
groups assures a minimum of monot- 
onous routine. There is no other field 
where it is so easy and profitable to 
transform a hobby ‘into a life career.— 
JACKSON M. ANDERSON. 





Opportunities in Physical Education 
and Sports for Girls 


For years the de- 
mand for women 
physical education 
teachers has been 
greater than the 
number of grad- 
uates. Each senior 
woman physical ed- 
ucation major is 
bombarded with job 
offers and can 
usually take her 
choice of 10 to 30 
openings. An offer 
of $4500-$4800 for a beginning teacher 
with only a bachelor’s degree is not 
unusual. At this time, with the opening 
of new junior and senior high schools, 
the increasing size of colleges necessitat- 
ing additional staff, creation of new 
junior colleges, and the addition of 
specialists in elementary schools, the 
demand is unusually heavy. 

School administrators report that the 
two areas in which they have the great- 
est difficulty in filling openings are 
girls physical education and home eco- 
nomics. One reason for this is that 
these are the only two areas in the 
school which draw on women only for 
staff. Sometimes when there are not 
enough women candidates available, men 
teachers are asked to teach girls physi- 
cal education. (As a teacher, you will be 
in a position to encourage more girls to 
select physical education as their major 
field so that this situation can be allevi- 
ated in the future.) Marriage and a 
family cause some women to drop out 
of teaching temporarily or permanently. 
This results in a large turnover and, 
consequently, more openings in the 
above-mentioned fields. 

Because of the demand, higher sal- 
aries or extra pay inducements are 
sometimes offered for women physical 
education teachers. In addition, there 
are always opportunities for good sum- 
mer positions in municipal recreation 
departments, vacation centers, and sum- 
mer camps. 

High school and college experience in 
GAA, WAA, or WRA organizations 
equips the woman physical education 
major uniquely for a position of leader- 
ship in the community. Her knowledge 
of the “where” and “how” for commu- 
nity, family, and small group recreation 
will soon be recognized by fellow teach- 
ers and/or neighbors. 

Leadership in physical education and 
sports is a very satisfying experience. 
With leisure time on their hands, many 
people have inadequate knowledge of 
and little or no skill in leisure-time 
activities. School-community recreation 
programs can be one answer to this. In 


Rachel Bryant 
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any such program the resources and skill 
of the physical education teacher will 
always be in demand. If the teacher 
enjoys working with children and adults 
she can feel that she is making an ex- 
tremely valuable contribution to our 
American culture and way of life. 
Racue. E, Bryant. 





Opportunities in Physical Education 
and Coaching 


Careers in teach- 
ing physical educa- 
tion and coaching 
present many ad- 
vantages that are 
attracting the in- 
terest of high school 
seniors and college 
students who are 
searching for chal- 
lenging opportuni- 
ties. Placement op- 
portunities in edu- 
sation are unlimit- 
ed. The annual demand for high school 
teachers will be 50,000-60,000 and for 
elementary school teachers, 75,000-100,- 
000 through 1965. If the proportion of 
college age students who attend college 
remains constant, from 300,000 to 
350,000 college teachers will be needed 
by 1970, an increase of from 150,000 to 
200,000 over the present number. The 
field of coaching and physical education 
is included in this potential, and con- 
sequently placement opportunities ap- 
pear bright for students majoring in 
physical education. 

A physical education major is a po- 
tential coach and in most cases is re- 
quired to assume responsibilities in ath- 
letices. Therefore, broad experiences in 
intercollegiate athletic competition under 
competent coaches and in a good intra- 
mural program is invaluable. A student 
with athletic ability benefits in choosing 
a college which not only meets the other 
academic qualifications mentioned above 
but also offers him an opportunity to 
participate on varsity athletic teams. 

In addition to academic qualifications 
and athletic participation experiences, 
a physical education major should have 
aptitudes for teaching and coaching, 
such as poise with large classes and 
other groups, good voice and speech 
habits, genuine interest in working with 
people, a sense of humor, and a love of 
sports and competition. For those who 
enter this field there is unlimited oppor- 
tunity for friendly contacts with people 
doing interesting and important work, 
for service to and affiliation with the 
youth of the nation. 

At the present time, teaching is char- 
acterized by a reasonably satisfactory 
beginning salary with regular incre- 
ments (although in too many instances, 
the salary reaches only a moderate 
level). Generally, the physical educator 
who is also coaching receives the greater 
salary as he receives additional remuner- 
ation for his coaching—Roswe.. D. 
Merrick. 


Roswell Merrick 
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TOWELS THAT CAN TAKE 
THE ROUGH, RUGGED USE 
OF HEAVY DUTY 
INSTITUTIONAL SERVICE! 





Woven especially for the type of service re- 
quired by day-in, day-out institutional use .. . 
that's the McArthur Towel story. And it's true 
all through the line. Better yarns, triple-twisted 
. . . full tape rib construction . . . 20” x 40” 
shrunk size... and superior craftsmanship make 
the difference. And the full price range—from 
better towels for $5.25 per dozen to highest 
quality Super-Gyms and Super-Turks (the lowest 


: < 
cost-per-use towels made) gives you your C 
choice of the right towel for you. Write today 
for more information. 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS, INC. 
BARABOO, WIS. 


New York State Representative 
VERN VOLLAND 
19 Fairchild Dr., Buffalo 26, N.Y. 














More Bounce Per Ounce Off Maple Floor— 





Andrew Hill H. S. Gym 





San Jose, Calif. — Installer, Best Floor Co.— Architect, Edward W. Kress 


“LESS DENTS’ MAKE SENSE FOR YOU, TOO! ter 


Livelier, easier-on-the-feet, the floor of this new high school 
gym in California is the same as in the Big Ten's latest NORTHERN MAPLE 
“gem" (Columbus, Ohio) — just smaller. FLOORING 


Made by J. W. Wells and DIAMOND HARD Northern Maple, j. W. WELLS 


it's a floor which can also take roller skating, dancing, 
other community uses that help ‘'sell'’ the gym —or (if LUMBER COMPANY 


necessary) pay for it. Menominee 2, Michigan 


: , Phone: UNION 3-9281 
M -mak , Write — r 
For More on Money-making Gyms rite hember, Maple Peering 


DISTRIBUTORS IN MAJOR CITIES COAST-TO-COAST Mfrs. Assn. 
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How Fit Are You? 





(Continued from page 36) 


ness living’? At conventions and 
meetings, view the participants; ob- 
serve the obese and the apparent low 
fitness of many of the men and wom- 
en. Are they examples of their own 
words, let alone worthy examples of 
their profession? Remember, there 
is no excuse for all of this—an ex- 
planation, yes, but no excuse. 

Do not be fooled by appearance 
alone. Some individuals may appear 
physically fit but be actually unfit. 
The sight method isn’t the right 
method. Exercise involves strength 
but it especially should tax the in- 
ternal circulation, which in turn in- 
volves perspiration. 

English instructors promote prop- 
er usage of words, sentence structure, 
diction, and so on. They would be 
professionally unfit if, beyond the 
confines of their classroom, they used 
improper wording and poor diction. 
Yet, while many in our profession 
profess the national need for human 
fitness, far too many of our members 
need to do something about their 
own unfitness. 

Physical fitness promotion should 
not be shackled by being converted 
into a watered-down program of 
terminology identification. Too many 
debunk others in their physical fit- 
ness work. Some make-believe do- 
eooders do not hide their light under 
a bushel and their bizarre material 
appears everywhere in print. The 
profession should be kept free of the 
quackery that oftentimes joins with 
any national movement. 

If the seller is sold on his program, 
it makes it easier to understand and 
easier to sell. Being fit adds an- 
other dimension to the gospel of 
physical fitness and gives further 
depth to its understanding. 

It isn’t heeessary to agree in all 
details as to how fitness needs should 
be met. Each individual has the seed, 
but the fertilizer of physical fitness 
is the sweat of honest, physical effort. 
Get fit, keep fit, help others to do 
likewise ! 

Physical fitness is not just a mode 
of thinking, or a mode of speaking, 
or a mode of writing, but a mode of 


living! * 
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If this player can get back across the center line before losing his 
breath or being caught by the opponents, all of those whom he 
touched must go over to Team O’s side of the line. In order to be 
caught, he must be held until he loses his breath. He can struggle 
to cross the line as long as he continues to repeat the word Kabaddi 
in the same breath. If he is caught, he must stay on Team X’s side 
of the line, and Team X does not lose any of those players who were 
tagged. Team X then sends a player over to try to capture some of 
the players on Team O. The game is over when everybody is on 
one team. 

The little barefooted Indian children flail out with both hands and 
feet to try to touch as many players as possible. This is not practical 
in America where shoes are worn. If not cautioned, children are apt 
to initiate elements of football into Kabaddi and tackle the attacking 
player. The Indian children never do this but merely crowd around 
and hold him until he runs out of breath. 


STRATEGIES: As in most games there are a few little strategies 
which when applied offer more challenge and enhance the conduct 
of the game. The player who is to be the next attacker should be 
ready to go immediately after the opposition is either caught or has 
returned safely. There is the element of surprise in the speed with 
which the new attempt at capture is initiated which can catch the 
opponents unaware. The best strategy for the attacker is to run 
quickly from one player to the next making little thrust in an at- 
tempt to get a touch, but at the same time he must be careful not to 
be surrounded from behind. He must not follow an opponent to the 
rear line for this reason as well as for the fact that he must be pre- 
pared to get back across the line quickly if his breath runs out. 
Obviously, then, the players being attacked should not only try to 
avoid being touched but should attempt to get behind the opponent 
so as to prevent him from getting back to his side. 


VALUES: Agility and quick thinking are needed in Kabaddi. Team 
work is of great importance, and a child who is a poor sport can 
spoil the game for everyone. Kabaddi is adaptable to many situa- 
tions—the playground, gymnasium, beach, or at home in the back- 
yard. 
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HOW WE DO IT 


BOUNCE BASEBALL 


Contributed by William F. Celestino 

TYPE: Baseball LEVEL: First, second, and 
third grades 

PLAYING AREA: 40’ x 50’ EQUIPMENT: 10” or 12” 


on playground playground ball 


* 
(] t Bouncer Bow (194 sq) 


Home Base 


O: Extra players 


Sed Base 





HOW WE PLAY IT: 

It is like baseball. The players are divided into teams of nine 
each, or expanded to thirteen by forming a short outfield and by 
placing another player in front of second base (circles in above 
diagram). The bases are 45’ apart. The bouncer represents the 
batter, who must stand in a box at home base—the box is one yard 
square. The players take turns as in baseball; there are three outs 
per inning; the game consists of five innings (about 30 minutes). 


RULES: ’ 

1. The bouncer takes his place one yard behind home base. With 
the ball in his hand or hands he steps towards the base and with a 
hard throwing motion hits the base with the ball—the ball will carom 
off the base and into the playing field. The player runs to first 
(other players advance just as in baseball). 

2. Bouncer must hit home base with the ball or he is out. 

3. Runners must return to their base if ball does not hit base. 

4. Runner cannot leave bases until the ball hits home base. 

5. If a ball is caught in flight, the bouncer is out. If it is not 
caught then he must be thrown out as in baseball. 

6. The player standing in the pitching position cannot leave his 
position until the ball hits home base. 


PURPOSE: This develops throwing, running, and catching skill, 


and leads up to an interest in and the playing of baseball. 








Something new... 
Specially knitted adjustable straps 


(available on bra top models) 


The surest way to keep swimmers happy is to specify suits 
by Aldrich and Aldrich. Carefully figure-tailored, these suits 
fit snugly and comfortably. They are perfect for active con- 
stant use. Consider these features: 





® Color fast to washing ® Shrink controlled } 

® Chlorine resistant ® Eight bright colors mL 

* Available in Rib-Stitch Durene or Flat Knit Jersey —o 

® Girls’ suits and boys’ trunks available in Helanca ‘ 
Stretch Nylon — also Nylon racing suits. ——— 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE, ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


AULIDRICH AND ALDRICH, INC. 
1859 MILWAUKEE AVENUE + CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
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WITH PERMANENT DISFIGUREMENT! 
Protect Your Players Teeth With 








Proved Best 
by Test 
PROTECTIVE MOUTHPIECE 
U. S. PAT. #2,705,492 © 
Why take unnecessary chances with your p enn Sa yp ke a 
players’ ‘teeth in contact sports? The Feather- Army, the U. S. Navy, the U. S. 
bite mouthpiece has proved to be the most Matos: anf by mest major colleges 
effective protection against broken, chipped and nigh schoots. 
or knocked out teeth ‘ What's —, wes cush-" @ A $250.00 dental insurance @ Featherbite does not inter- 
ioning effect min —". brain concussion policy with each Featherbite. fere with breathing or speak- 
caused by blows to the jawbone. ing. 
A survey shows that most players fear @ Total protection against q 
a permanent, disfiguring dental injury. They teeth getting chipped, broken « Personally fitted to eac 
cannot... they will not... play with that all- or knocked out. player in 10 minutes. 
out effort unless _ provide them 1007 See Your Sporting Goods Dealer or Write Dept. J-H, Featherlax 
protection in the vital zones. 


Manufactured by FEATHER LAX Corp. State National Bldg., Houston, Texas 





“The Choice of Those 
Who Play The Game” 
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Look to MacGregor first for the finest in all sports equipment. 
The MacGregor Co, ¢ Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


FOOTBALL * BASEBALL * BASKETBALL * GOLF * TENNIS 











Here is what THE INSTRUCTOR 
magazine has to say about the 
NEW EDITION of 





METHODS AND 
MATERIALS IN 


Elementary Physical Education 


by Edwina Jones, Edna Morgan, and Gladys Stevens 


“If you are unfamiliar with the scope of a good physical 
education program, this book will help you to realize that 
definite skills are planned for each level . . . The chapter 
on “Games of Other Nations” is exactly what some teach- 
ers have been looking for . . . suggests many ideas which 
may be used to correlate physical education with other 
subject material. You may find ideas in organization .. . 
which you will want to pass on to your administrator or 
your gym instructor.” 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


Chicago * Boston * Atlanta * Dallas ¢ 


Berkeley 
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Table Tennis Tables @ Table Tennis Sets @ Shuffle Board @ Poker Tables 





FOLDING POOL TABLE 








Ta 
STIR UP | By 
EXCITEMENT pamine| |) A: 

IN ALL Fag 5 


AGE GROUPS! 


Dependable Choice of Recreation 
Supervisors from Coast to Coast! 





Superior's professional styling attracts eager participants 
. . . helps their game . . . brings them back for more. 
Superior folding pool tables are manufactured in sizes up 
to 8 feet, with optional table tennis top—the greatest 
value ever offered in a space-saving pool table for rugged 
institutional use. Ask us to show you proof! 


Write for complete catalog today. 


SUPERIOR INDUSTRIES CORP., 520 Coster Street, New York 59, N. Y. 





















The World's 
Largest Trophy 
Manufacturer 


Offers The 
World's Best 
Trophy Values! 


DODGE, INC. 
CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES » NEWARK * MIAMI 
NEW YORK « SAN FRANCISCO * DALLAS 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DODGE DEALER 
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AAHPER WILL CELEBRATE ITS 75th ANNIVERSARY 
next year, culminating a round of spe- 
cial publications and events with a gala 
convention in Miami Beach, Florida, 
April 23-28. This is one convention you 
will not want to miss—speeches, pag- 
eants, demonstrations, and exhibits will 
all be geared to emphasize 75 years of 
progress in our areas. The many special 
historical features will make this a 
convention to remember. 

An AAHPER committee has been at work 
for many months, planning the details of 
the year-long celebration of the 75th 
anniversary. Chairman Mabel Lee, 
AAHPER's first woman president, presents 
more information about the 75th anniver- 
sary observances and the special issue 
of JOHPER on page 37. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY ATHLETIC DIRECTORS 
met in Louisville, 
to discuss common problems and to de- 
velop some basic principles of college 
athletics administration. The confer- 
ence was sponsored by the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association, College 
Physical Education Association, and the 
AAHPER. Our Association was represented 








on the planning committee by Paul Landis, 


Ohio Athletic Association; Ray Duncan, 
West Virginia University; and Ross Mer- 
rick, national headquarters staff. Six 
major facets of administration were con- 
Sidered: general principles, financial 
control and procedures, facilities and 
equipment, staff relationships, public 
relations, and management of athletic 
events. Results of the conference dis- 
cusSions will be published and made 
available to all college athletic di- 
rectors. 


FITNESS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AGE 





children will be the subject of a nation- 


al conference sponsored by AAHPER next 
fall. Meetings are scheduled for Novem- 
ber 29=December 3, in the NEA Head- 
quarters Building, Washington, D. C. 


Conference delegates will work to develop 


specific guides and materials for pupils 
in kindergarten through grade 6. A 
steering committee will be appointed to 
plan conference details. 


A CONFERENCE ON THE SCIENCE CORE 
in the Undergraduate Physical Education 
Major Program has also been scheduled 





HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Kentucky, March 21-23, 


NOTES FROM 
ASSOCIATION HEADQUARTERS 


for the fall under AAHPER sponsorship. 
The major program curriculum will be dis- 
cussed at meetings held September 13-16, 
in the NEA Headquarters Building. 


A NEW DISPLAY BACKDROP 

has been designed and printed by the 
AAHPER national office. Measuring 30” 
x 80”, it contains a picture of the re- 
cently dedicated NEA Headquarters 
Building, in which AAHPER headquarters 
is housed, along with the OPERATION FIT- 
NESS symbol, AAHPER seal, and a listing 
of Association services. The backdrop 
has been sent to all membership direc- 
tors, for use at state meetings. 


THE COUNCIL OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
on Children and Youth was formed at a 
meeting on February 20 in New York City. 
AAHPER was presented by Rachel Bryant, 
consultant in physical education and 
girls and women's sports. The ned Coun- 
cil was formed in response to an invita- 
tion issued by the National Committee 
for the 1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, and its chief re- 
sponsibility will be to develop materi- 
als and to help make plans for the 1960 
Conference. The Council of National Or- 
ganizations will also financially aid 
the White House Conference through con- 
tributions from each member organization. 


THOUGHTFUL EVALUATION IS A KEY 
to progress in health education, physical 
education, and recreation education. To 
assist colleges and universities in the 
continuous evaluation of their programs 
of professional preparation in these 
three fields, the Association has just 
released a new publication entitled 
Evaluation Standards and Guide. Evalua- 
tions, if made frequently, will both 
improve the quality of professional prep- 
aration and provide information of the 
kind which may be requested by accredita- 
tion agencies. While visitations by 
accreditation teams are likely only once 
in several years evaluation of programs 
should be conducted annually, if not 
continuously. Reference to the standards 
and completion of the questions pertain- 
ing thereto in the AAHPER booklet will 
serve the dual purpose of evaluation and 
preparation for accreditation. Copies 
are available at $1.00 each from AAHPER, 
1201-16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. * 
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NEWS NOTES 


e The annual meeting of the Virginia 
Safety Association will be held on May 
18-20, 1959, at the Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke. The Home, School, and College See- 
tion meetings will be held jointly with 
the Rural Section meetings. Highlights 
of particular interest to school personnel 
are the new general safety education 
program for schools, the Home Safety 
Pilot Study being conducted in Virginia, 
and the driver education program. 


e Mah dH 





, director of physical 
education for the Jerusalem section of 
Jordan, recently completed a 10 months’ 
tour of the United States, under the 
technical assistance program of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration. 
The 38-year-old Moslem, who is national 
secretary of the Boy Scouts of Jordan, 
in comparing physical education in Jor- 
dan and the U.S., says that there is more 
intensive physical education in Jordan 
than in America and that all his coun- 
try’s sports facilities are outdoors. He 
was favorably impressed by the facilities 
in this country, but feels that physical 
education programs over the states need 
more vigorous activities, with emphasis 
on bodily strength, and more participa- 
tion by students and teachers. 

Mr. Hassan spent brief periods at 

New York University, Southern Illinois 
University, Florida State University, 
University of Georgia, public schools in 
Louisiana, and recreation departments 
of Washington, D. C., New York City, 
and North Carolina State Department of 
Public Edueation. Also included in his 
itinerary were voluntary youth agencies 
such as Boy and Girl Seouts, YMCA’s, 
and YWCA’s in various ports of the 
country. 
_ In his native Jordan, the favorite game 
is soecer and other leading sports are 
basketball, track and field, volleyball, 
and table tennis. As a result of his ob- 
servations and study, Mr. Hassan plans 
to add to his physical education pro- 
grams such directed sports as archery, 
badminton, tennis, handball, and bowl- 
ing and free sports, such as tetherball, 
shuffleboard, horseshoes, and darts. 


e The College Section of the Louisiana 
College Conference held its spring meet- 
ing in Monroe, La., March 6 and 7. Last 
fall, this organiation, composed of health 
and physical education college person- 
nel, co-sponsored a health education 
workshop at LSU and regional elinies 
on elementary school physical education 
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in the various colleges throughout the 
state. 


e The Louisiana Federation of College 
Women’s Recreation Associations will 
hold its annual play day at Camp Ki- 
wanis near Alexandria the weekend of 
April 24-26. Co-hostess schools are Cen- 
tenary College and Northeast Louisiana 
College. 

Officers of LF WRC are Mary Charle- 
ville, president, and Pheribie Monroe, 
secretary, Centenary College; Montez 
Head, vice-president, and Carolyn Ross, 
treasurer, Northeast Louisiana College; 
and Joan LeBlane, historian, South- 
western Louisiana Institute. 


e The California Association of Second- 
ary School Administrators, at a recent 
meeting, decided not to enter any bill 
in the forthcoming legislative session 
concerning modification of the daily 
physical education requirement. A 
questionnaire, distributed to California’s 
junior and senior high school principals, 
showed that 57 were in favor of an 
elective physical education program in 
grades 7-12 and 616 were opposed to 
such a program. The questionnaire 
showed a difference of opinion regard- 
ing the continuation of the present 
daily requirement: 371 in favor of and 
341 opposed to present requirements. 
The results of the survey, and the en- 





Dr. L. K. Kiang of the China National Amateur 
Athletic Federation in February visited AAH- 
PER headquarters in the new NEA building, 
Washington, D.C. He is shown standing before 
the display for OPERATION FITNESS—USA. 


tire requirement situation, have been 
referred to CASSA’s Curriculum Com- 
mittee for further study. 

The San Francisco City School Board, 
however, has instructed the Board’s 
Counsel to take the necessary steps 
toward amendment of the present physi- 
eal education law. The CAHPER has, 
as a result, stepped up its legislative 
contact program to “vigorously oppose 
any attempt to modify the State Code 
requirements for physical education.” 


e Athletic coaches, trainers, and physi- 
cians met for a two-day discussion on 
“The Management of Sports Injuries” 
March 25-26 in Los Angeles, California. 
It was a university extension meeting 
presented by UCLA School of Medicine, 
Department of Physical Education, and 
Continuing Education in Medicine and 
Health Sciences. The program evaluated 
recent advances in the field at the high 
school through university levels. 

A panel composed of William Barnes, 
Daniel J. Fortmann, Wilbur Johns, 
Harold P. Muller, and Augustus Thorn- 
dyke diseussed “Interrelations between 
Trainer, Coach, and Physician.” Among 
the experts invited to speak on specific 
subjects were Elvin C. Drake: “Role of 
the Trainer in High School and College 
Athletics”; John R. Moritz: “Manage- 
ment of Ski Injuries”; Thomas B. 
Quigley: “Injuries of the Shoulder, 
Knee, and Ankle’; and Robert W. 
Keast: “Physiology and Medicine of 


, 


Skin Diving.” 


The 15th annual Women’s Collegiate 
Golf Tournament will be held this year 
June 15-19 at the Finley Golf Course 
of the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. All college women ama- 
teur golfers, high and low handicap 
players, are eligible. Housing is on the 
campus and transportation to the golf 
course is furnished. For further in- 
formation write to Mrs. Ruth White 
Fink, Director, Dept. of Physical Edu- 
eation for Women, Univ. of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


e A new physical education major for 
women has been established at Augustana 
College, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. There 
are 35 women registered in the depart- 
ment as majors or minors. Joyee O. 
Locks is the assistant in the depart- 
ment. A graduate of St. Cloud State 
Teachers College, she has a master’s de- 
gree from Colorado State College. 


A new Student Union Building is 
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AAHPER ANNOUNCES MEDART SCHOLARSHIP IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


First national award, designed to develop instructors with strong gymnastic competency 


The first scholarship in physical edu- 
cation to be awarded under the auspices 
of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation will 
be inaugurated this year. Purpose of the 
scholarship is to develop physical educa- 
tion teachers with strong preparation 
and competency in gymnastics. It is be- 
ing supported by the Fred Medart Prod- 
ucts Company, Ine., internationally- 
known producers of gymnasium appa- 
ratus. 

The scholarship will go to a high 
school senior who plans to pursue a col- 
lege program leading to a Bachelor’s 
Degree in Physical Education. It carries 
an annual award of $500, renewable each 
year for four years. Beginning in 1959, 
the $2000 scholarship will be awarded 
annually. 

The selection of the Medart scholar 
will be made by a committee appointed 
by the AAHPER. Announcement of the 
scholarship has already been mailed to 
high schools throughout the country. 
AAHPER, members may obtain complete 
information and application forms by 
writing to AAHPER, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


under construction at Augustana Col- 
lege and will be ready for use in Sep- 
tember 1960. The building will include 
bowling facilities which will supplement 
the physical education program. 


e In January, the University Dance 
Group of the University of Mississippi 
collaborated with the Concert Singers 
and University Orchestra to present the 
world premiere of “Sourwood Moun- 
tain,’ a full-length folk opera written 
by Arthur Kreutz of the Music Depart- 
ment with libretto by his wife, Zoe. The 
opera was produced and directed by 
Joseph Golz of the Music Department 
and choreographed by Thora McCready 
Golz, director of dance, Physical Edu- 
cation Department. “Sourwood Moun- 
tain” was performed again this month 
as the main feature of the Musie Edu- 
cator’s National Convention at Roanoke, 
Virginia. 


e The Dance Studio at Mississippi 
Southern College was dedicated in me- 
moriam to Laura Mae Hill on April 1. 
Miss Hill, who died last summer, was 
a staff member at Mississippi Southern 
College for many years. 


e The Mississippi Recreation Association 
Swimming Pool Clinic will be held at 
Mississippi Southern College on May 
30. M. C. Johnson will direct the clinic, 
and plans include a full program con- 
cerning all phases of aquatics. 


e The Boy Scouts of America have re- 
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Applications for the 1959 award must 
be submitted before May 15, 1959. In 
following years, the deadline date will 
be March 15. Announcement of the Med- 
art scholar will be made in the Septem- 
ber issue of the JoURNAL. 


Qualifications 


In order to be eligible for the Medart 
Scholarship in Physical Education the 
student must 

1. Bea graduate of an accredited sec- 
ondary school and have completed a col- 
lege preparatory course or its equivalent. 

2. Rank in the upper half of his grad- 
uating class 

3. Present evidence from his principal 
of ability to achieve academic success in 
college 

4. Secure five letters of recommenda- 
tion (at least three from professional 
school personnel and at least one from a 
person qualified to evaluate the student’s 
aptitude and interest in gymnastics) 

5. Have a high level of general motor 
ability 

6. Give evidence of leadership poten- 
tial 





cently published a report of a study to 
determine the leisure time interests pur- 
sued by boys in the juvenile decency 
classification, 98 percent of all those in 
high school. The study was undertaken 
by the BSA Research Service and the 
University of Michigan Survey Re- 
search Center. The results are pub- 
lished in a report entitled A Study of 
Adolescent Boys. The results show that 
outdoor sports rank high among leisure 
time interests and in order of actual 
participation were swimming—87%; 
baseball—85%; basketball—81%; fish- 
ing—81%; football—73%; hunting and 
shooting—68% ; and camping and hik- 
ing—60%. (Information from The 
Athletic Institute’s Sportscope, Feb. 3, 
1959.) 





@ The second Washington Conference on 
Health Education for Prospective Teachers 
sponsored by the Joint Health Commit- 
tee and the State Department of Public 
Instruction was held at Central Wash- 
ington College of Education, February 
26-28. Wallace Anne Wesely, health 
education consultant, Bureau of Health 
Edueation, American Medical Associa- 
tion, was the principal speaker. The 
conference considered the integration of 
health concepts and experiences in 
teacher preparation. In addition, rec- 
ommendations concerning a state guide 
for health education were prepared. 


e The Mental Health Association of 
Honolulu is offering a training course for 


7. Possess a health status compatible 
with successful study in physical educa- 
tion 

8. Evidence interest in and aptitude 
for teaching 

9. Have a strong interest in gym- 
nastics (apparatus, stunts and tumbling, 
ete.). 

In order to be considered for renewal 
of the scholarship, the student must con- 
tinue to make satisfactory academic 
progress as defined by the respective 
institution, and the student must remain 
in the professional program upon which 
the scholarship was awarded during his 
four years in college. 

Recipients of the scholarships have 
free choice of the college or university 
which they wish to attend, providing the 
institution is accredited and offers a ree- 
ognized program for preparing teachers 
of physical education, leading to a Bach- 
elor’s Degree in Physical Education. The 
institution selected must have facilities 
and staff personnel essential to provide 
a strong preparation and competency in 
gymnastics and must be approved by the 
AAHPER Awarding Committee. * 


discussion leaders. They meet two eve- 
nings a week and the length of the 
course is five weeks. The purpose is to 
have trained personnel who will accept 
at least four assignments a year by the 
Mental Health Association to lead dis- 
cussions at PTA’s and club and com- 
munity groups. 


e In Honolulu, the Diamond Head 
School includes many popular seasonal 
sports in its program for the handi- 
capped. Blind youngsters as well as 
deaf boys and girls participate in swim- 
ming, tumbling, archery, and vigorous 
relays. Little children of preschool age 
enjoy running games, crawling relays, 
and simple dances. Volunteer personnel 
from the Volunteer Placement Bureau 
and cadet teachers from the University 
of Hawaii aid instruction. 


e The eleventh Mental Health Week 
will be observed nationally April 26- 
May 2, 1959. It is directed by the Na- 
tional Association for Mental Health 
and co-sponsored by the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and, Wel- 
fare. This year’s project is “Operation 
Friendship,” intended to bring 750,000 
visitors to the mental hospitals—one 
visitor for every patient. 

The three-fold purpose of the project 
is to prove to the mentally ill that their 
relatives, friends, and neighbors really 
care; to promote a better understanding 
of the mentally ill and their needs and 


























Faster play...longer life. 


For years DAYTON Steel Rac- 
quets have been the favorite of 
professionals and beginners 
alike. Thousands are now play- 
ing an improved game—with 
more speed and accuracy than 
ever before. 

Daytons are practically inde- 
structible—ideal for Fh EE 
schools and play- Ri 
grounds. Steel strings Rules and 
and tubular steel court layouts 
frames are not af- for badminton 
fected by climatic or tennis are 
changes. No covers or yours for the 
presses are needed to asking. 
protect them. They won't 
warp, splinter, rot or sag. 

It will pay you to investigate 
now. See them at your local 
dealer's or write direct to factory 
for more information. 


DAYTON RACQUET COMPAN 


949 Albright St. Arcanum, Ohio 


) Pkewazere! 


STEEL RACQUETS 





Material for Teaching Dance, 
Vol. II. 50¢. This regularly sold for 
$1.00, but because of the rapidly chang- 
ing recording business, many records 
listed will become difficult to secure in 
the future. However, it will continue to 
be valuable for sheet music, bibliogra- 
phies, and some records in folk, square, 
and social dancing. 
Order trom: AAHPER 

1201 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 





reduce the stigma of mental illness; and 
to demonstrate new developments in the 
care and treatment of the mentally ill. 


e Faculty of the Bureau of Studies in 
Adult Education will conduct graduate 
courses in adult education and adult 
education institutes at Indiana University, 
Bloomington, during the 1959 summer 
session. Among the courses to be offered 
are “The Democratic Idea and Adult 
Education,” “Survey of Adult Educa- 
tion,’ and “The Teaching-Learning 
Process in Adult Education.” For fur- 
ther information, write Director, Bu- 
reau of Studies in Adult Education, Box 
42, Bloomington, Indiana. 


e The NEA National Training Labora- 
tories will sponsor the first training lab- 
oratory for educational leaders next 
summer (July 19-August 7). The aim 
is training in group leadership by a 
laboratory method developed by the 
NTL. The Laboratory will be held at 
Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine, and 
three units of graduate or undergradu- 
ate credit will be granted by the Univer- 
sity of Maine and may be arranged for 
with other universities. Acceptance 
priority is given to community teams of 
three to five persons, although individ- 
ual applications will be weleomed. The 
NTL hopes to gather a group which will 
represent a wide geographic spread and 
an effective cross-section of the various 
levels of education. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the National 
Training Laboratories, National Eduea- 
tion Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


NAMES in the NEWS 


Grayson Daughtrey, director of health, 
physical education, and safety at Nor- 
folk, Virginia, will be a guest professor 
on the graduate faculty at the State 
University of South Dakota for the 
1959 Summer Session. . . . Tommye Sue 
Yates, formerly of the University of 
Tennessee and Stetson University, has 
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joined the faculty of the Women’s Phys- 
ical Education Department at Missis- 
sippi Southern College. . . . Margaret 
Hyden, graduate of the University of 
Illinois, has joined the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas Physical Education 
Department as dance teacher. . . . Ted 
Bitondo has joined the faculty at the 
University of the South, Sewanee, Ten- 
nessee, as director of the Physical Edu- 
cation Department. He is also serving 
as head swimming coach... . / A story 
about Marian Chace’s dance therapy 
work in Washington, D. C., appeared 
in the February 23, 1959, issue of Time. 


Ted Bredehoft has been named instruc- 
tor in Physical Education at the Univer- 
sity of Washington as successor to John 
Tallman, who is resigning to devote full 
time to his Olympic swimming pool in- 
structional program in Seattle. Bredehoft, 
a graduate of Cornell College, Iowa, was 
three times Midwest Conference Wres- 
tling Champion and was Pacific North- 
west AAU Champion in 1958... . The 
following men from the state of Georgia 
are serving on Olympic committees: 
Harry Glancy, Gulf Oil executive, At- 
lanta, (swimming committee); Gen. 
Frank Kopf, Retired, Atlanta, (track 
committee); Ed Welch, Emory Univer- 
sity, (volleyball committee) ; Lyle Welser, 
Georgia Tech, (gymnastics). . . . Tom 
McDonough, Emory University, has been 
appointed to the NCAA Youth Fitness 
committee for a four-year term... . E. 
J. Smyke, Emory University, has been 
appointed a member of the NCAA 
Swimming Committee for a four-year 
term. 


Elizabeth Ludwig, of the University of 
Michigan, is on sabbatical leave for the 
spring semester to study physical educa- 
tion in Germany and England. A part 
of her plans includes making a 16mm 
film on movement education, with em- 
phasis on the work in England. She is 
assisted in this project by Charlotte Duff, 
of Albion College, Michigan. . . . Wil- 
liam Johnson has accepted the position 
of assistant professor of physical edu- 
cation at Los Angeles State College. 





NEW AND IMPROVED 


RYAN’S H. & R. 


5 DIFFERENT MODELS 
From 20# to 100# Capacity 


Force Feed —1In- 
stant Shutoff — 
50 Ibs. capacity. 
Shaker in Hop- 
per for Constant 
Flow. 

Adjustable Con- 
trol on Handle. 


SAVES TIME AND 
MATERIAL 






a a 7” 


“ACE” MODEL SHOWN 


Send to Dept. H for booklet on four other models 


H. & R. MFG. CO., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 
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A Message from the President's Council on Youth Fitness 


By presidential proclamation, the week 
of May 3 has been designated as Na- 
tional Youth Fitness Week. In his proc- 
lamation, President Eisenhower urged 
“parents, young people, and interested 
local and national organizations to use 
all appropriate means during that week 
to promote programs and activities dem- 
onstrating the importance of youth fit- 
ness to the end that we may assure the 
continuing strength and well-being of 
our people.” 

The designation of National Youth 
Fitness Week is in accord with one of 
the recommendations of the Second An- 
nual Meeting of the President’s Citizens 
Advisory Committee on the Fitness of 
American Youth (PCAC) and the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Youth Fitness which 
met at Fort Ritchie, Maryland, last Sep- 
tember. 

National Youth Fitness Week has been 
proclaimed earlier this year than last 
year to give opportunity to the schools 
of the nation to conduct appropriate ac- 
tivities within the schools and the com- 
munities to call attention to the many 
programs and curriculum offerings which 
contribute to youth fitness. 

It seems appropriate, perhaps, to 
highlight National Youth Fitness Week 
with award programs in the various 
schools to give individual recognition to 
the achievements of boys and girls in 
OPERATION FITNESS—U.S.A.—that 
important first-stage rocket for youth 
fitness. This major undertaking which 


will help to spread the fitness theme pro- 
vides a splendid opportunity for a pub- 
lie recognition of youth fitness during 
this week. 

“Health and physical education lead- 
ers have long been in the business of 
youth fitness and are the fuses to light 
the fuel for ceremonies or activities to 
alert communities to youth fitness action. 
Full well do the health educaters and 
physical eduactions know the implica- 
tions of fitness. True fitness embraces the 
mental, emotional, social, spiritual, and 
physical attributes for living a full life. 
No one of these components of fitness 
ean be isolated from the others; none 
can be developed without an effect upon 
the others,” commented Shane Mac- 
Carthy, executive director of the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Youth Fitness for 
health and physical educators. The Presi- 
dential Proclamation is merely fuel for 
their rocket. It is their responsibility to 
get the rocket of youth fitness into orbit 
in their schools and communities,” said 
Mr. MacCarthy. 

“In keeping with the policies of the 
President’s Council on Youth Fitness, 
it is not our responsibility to tell school 
people or their communities what and 
how to do for youth fitness. As a cata- 
lytic agency all we can do is to stimulate 
and engender interest. This is what our 
role is in promoting National Youth Fit- 
ness Week,” concluded Mr. MacCarthy. 
“We hope you will react positively and 
affirmatively now!” 
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I'VE COMPARED 


AMERICAN TRAMPOLINES 
WITH ALL OTHERS...AND 


THERE'S NQ comparison! 













HEAVY DUTY BED of 100% nylon, 
1%” or 1” webbing, stitched 
lengthwise under tension on 
American’s precision looms. Dou- 
ble-thick cotton duck or nylon 
canvas beds also available. 
Stronger rubber cables perform 
better . . . last longer 





TRIPLE BRIDGED LEG SECTIONS 

an American exclusive — give 

maximum strength for un- 

equalled performance and longer 

life. Safer because there is no 

understructure beneath perform- 
ance area 


Like sugar and salt, trampolines might look alike .. . but there’s 
j RIGID FRAME features many engineering 
ror : ifference can’ Ye swe fe- "pe aia - firsts, including SPACED DUAL side and end 
a world of difference. American’s exclusive features make a big silat tor queue’ wechadh . .:, tat deeb ' 
rs Px : F . Pipe . action steel hinges and exclusive hanger 3 
difference in durability and performance. American's rigid frame bar system for greater safety. NEW JET- 
? 5 BLACK FRAME gives performer constant, 
a . , . ’ ° clear-cut check on his position over the 
gives you the benefit of a full bounce . .. American’s side and end trampoline 


rails are not only spaced but reinforced for added strength 
American’s exclusive triple bridged legs better balance the unit for | > 
maximum support ... American’s new black frame stands out for 

extra safety—these are some of the little things that add up to M 
longer wear and more trampolining fun. Don’t be talked into just 


any trampoline . . . insist on an American! 


American Trampolines Meet All A. A. U. and N.C. A.A. 
Specifications And Are Guaranteed To Be of the Highest Quality 





More economical, non-folding trampolines for general outdoor 

7 use are also manufactured by American. Ideal for backyards, 

Our new catalog and prices are camps, playgrounds, etc. American also offers the most ad- 
yours for the asking—write today! vanced line of DIVE-O-TRAMPS for added swimming fun. 





AMERICAN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY « JEFFERSON 24, IOWA 


If it’c an AMERICAN, it’s the FINEST Trampoline 

















BE : 
SURE ITS 
BRODE 


ommended... Approved 


_ Girls Gym Sets? alte 


All over America, Physical Directors agree 
— for the best selection, best looking and 
‘ best wearing girls’ gym suits... be sure 
it’s Broderick... your best assurance of 
quality. 
If you are not now using Broderick suits, 
it will be worth your while to find out the 
reason why so many schools all over the 
country specify Broderick...and you, too, 
may enjoy premium quality without pay- 
ing premium prices! 


The Broderick Label is Your Guarantee! 


Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Girls’ Gym Clothing Since 1929! 


| BR ODERI CK 


COMPANY 


1727 SOUTH BRAND BOULEVARD — GLENDALE 4, CALIF. 
2400 BROADWAY — PARSONS, KANSAS 





HELMETS.The an- 
swer to the problem 
of head protection... 
Wilson helmets of 
Etholite plastic—spe- 
cifically compounded 
for use in helmets. Ex- 
clusive composite air- 
lite cellular and Latex 
Foam rubber. 


RIB PADS—HIP 
PADS.Here's the ul- 
timate in blocking and 
tackling protection, for 
here are pads that stay 
in place. They're “‘mo- 
tion-molded" SHOK- 
GARD’ to give pro- 
tection when the player 
is running at full speed 
as well as when he's 
standing still. 


UNIFORMS Jailored 
to fit the game, of the 
finest fabrics available, 
Wilson uniforms are 
stadium-smart. Long 
years have gone into 
patterns that are snug 
enough to fit well yet 
provide complete free- 
dom. 


—_— 


prow. head, to toe 


For assured protection—for smart 


appearance, coaches everywhere know 


there is no finer football equipment than 
that which bears the Wilson label. 


aii 

FOOTBALL ~~ 
SHOES. The last 
that's first on every 
field...it's Wilson's, 
of course. Goodyear 
Welt construction 
affords lighter weight, 
greater flexibility, and 
perfect balance. 


Wihes 
SHOK- GARD 
F4120 


be 
~ 


SHOULDER PADS.Only Wilson offers 

the T-Square design. Perfect protection 
for all vital shoulder areas, yet affords 
complete freedom of movement. Padded 
with “high shock" Ensolite. T-Square de- 
sign provides perfect, positive contact 
for blocks and tackles. 


FOOTBALL. The great Wilson TD”... 
the “ball of fame." It's first with size con- 
trol—first with shape retention. Here's 
surer ball handling in all weather with the 
TD's “positive contact" leather. The grip 
is tanned into the leather! 


THIGH GUARDS— 
KNEE PADS. These 
vital protection areas 
have not been over- 
looked by Wilson's 
designers. They're 
SHOK-GARD® 
padded to protect— 
designed to fit. 


LS PY aaa eT cnccin 


Win Wuh 


Wilbon 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 


And Coach, if you haven't received your copies 
of the 1959 Wilson Football Uniform and Equip- 
ment brochures, drop a card to the School and 
College Dept., River Grove, Illinois. 





